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| THE KOH-I-NOOR, OR MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT. 


_ Ir there is one object in nature more interesting to 
| human beings than another, it is the Diamond. Why 


this should be so, Philosophy might perhaps be able to 


_ tell if we consulted her; but it is not surprising that 


Poetry, who is always more or less inclined to super- 


| stition, should refer the influence of the stone over our 


judgments and imaginations to some occult talismanic 
power working upon us like fascination. This idea is 
fortified in a curious manner by a consideration of 


| the history of the most remarkable of all diamonds, 


now rendered, by circumstances, an object of public 


_ curiosity and interest to both hemispheres: the cele- 


brated gem which has been named, with Oriental ex- 
travagance, the Mountain of Light. 

Some time ago Sir Charles Napier assured v3 in this 
country that it was on its way from the Punjaub to 
England, destined for the treasury of Queen Victoria; 


_ but a more general opinion now is, that Gholab Singh, 


alarmed for its safety during the Sikh convulsions, car- 
ried it off to Jamoo, and that it still remains in his pos- 
session. The whole Punjaub, however, having become 
a portion of our dominions, this famous ‘historical dia- 
mond, it is to be presumed, will fall ere long to the 
British crown: and at anyrate our readers will pro- 
bably not be displeased to have before them an account 
of the Koh-i-noor and its singular fortunes. 

Like other subjects of history, the Koh-i-noor has its 
fabulous as well as authentic era; but of the former we 
shall only say that the diamond is believed by the Hin- 
doos to have belonged to mythological Pandoos before 
it came to illumine with a fatal gleam the close of the 
Mogul dynasty. Although we spare the reader, how- 
ever, on this point—and perhaps derogate thereby from 
our own character as an orthodox historian—we may 
at least advert to one of the omens which preceded its 
actual appearance. The anecdote is given by Captain 
Hamilton ;* and although obviously wrong in chronology 
(the royal pair referred to having been married before 
their accession to the crown), it is sufficiently charac- 
teristic to be probable. Shah Jehan, he tells us, was 
led by his well-known love of the arts and sciences, and 
by his constant patronage of foreigners, into strangely- 
liberal notions of the rights and true social position of 
women. ‘He was sorry,’ says the captain, ‘to see the 
most beautiful part of the creation caged in seraglios, 
bred up in ignorance, and kept from useful and pleasant 
conversation, by the heavy fetters of blind and unreason- 
able custom ;’ and the plan he took to break through 
the conventionalities of his court was to get up a fancy 
fair. In those days, however, the doctrine of free trade 
was unknown; and when the ladies on the appointed 


day had established themselves in their booths, pro- 
vided with jewels and trinkets for sale, the courtiers 
were compelled to buy at whatever prices they chose 
to ask, and the emperor himself was among the pur- 
chasers, 

Shah Jehan, in his progress among the booths, was 
struck by the engaging expression of one of the sellers, 
and inquired what she had to dispose of; on which she 
told him that she had still one large rough diamond on 
hand, and would not object to part with it for a con-sid- 
er-a-tion. Hereupon she produced in a grave, business- 
like manner, the object in question; and the emperor, 
unaccustomed to that feminine freedom he had himself 
desired to call into existence, was no doubt much amused, 
as well as surprised, to find it a piece of fine transparent 
sugar-candy cut in the diamond form. He asked her 
how much she demanded ; and with 4 pleasant air, which 
passed off very agreeably the pretty assurance, she re- 
plied that it was well worth a lac of rupees—L.10,000 ! 
Shah Jehan gave an order for the money upon the 
spot; and in this way began his acquaintance with his 
future empress, the mother of Aurungzebe. When Ranoo 
died, her husband perpetuated her name by building for 
her one of the most remarkable mausolea in the world, 
the famous Taj, the construction of which, we are told 
by Tavernier, occupied 20,000 men for twenty-two 
years, and cost L.3,174,802 sterling. When Colonel 
Sleeman visited the place with his wife, he asked her 
what she thought of it. ‘I cannot tell you,’ she replied, 
‘ what I think, for I know not how to criticise such a 
building; but I can tell you what I feel: I would die 
to-morrow to have such another over me.”* 

Aurungzebe, born of this marriage, came into the 
world, it may be supposed, with an air-drawn diamond 
glittering in his imagination; and perhaps it was his 
knowledge of the prodigious effect of his mother’s sugar- 
candy which led to the introduction of the Koh-i-noor 
into the treasury of the Great Mogul! Shah Jehan, 
notwithstanding his magnificence in building—exempli- 
fied in the Taj Mahal alluded to, and in the great 
mosque at Delhi—had filled the coffers of the state; for 
the celebrated Peacock Throne, likewise his work, was 
not a mere extravagant bauble, but a receptacle for the 
jewels of the crown, with which it was incrusted. In 
his later years, however, unprotected by the influence 
of his queen, now no more, he had sunk into intem- 
perance, and consequently disease; and on a report of 
his death in 1658, his four sons, as was always the 
fashion in India, flew to arms to scramble for the throne. 
But Aurungzebe made no pretensions for himself: his 
thoughts were fixed upon another world. He was 
never seen without the Koran under his arm, and never 
failed to say his prayers five times a day in a loud and 


* Hamilton’s New Account of the East Indies, from 1688 to 1723. 
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* Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. 
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melodious voice. He professed himself to be a faquir, 
or religious mendicant—a kind of Mohammedan friar— 
lived upon rice, roots, and water, and dressed in plain 
white, without a single jewel or other ornament. His 
sole object of ambition was to retire to Mecca, to spend 
the rest of his life in prayer near the tomb of the Pro- 
phet; and in the meantime he espoused the cause of 
the youngest brother, joining his army with his. But 
even in this union they were not a match for the other 
two separately, and something more remained to be 
done. 

Aurungzebe governed the province of the Deccan, 
and there had formed a strict though secret alliance 
with a man as extraordinary as himself. This was a 
Persian adventurer, Ameer Jumla, who had come to 
Southern India as an attendant upon a merchant, and 
risen in the service of the king of Golconda till he be- 
came viceroy over the richest portion of the country, 
containing its celebrated diamond mines, and com- 
mander-iu-chief of the army. His wealth was so im- 
mense, that the king at length looked upon him as a 
rival in the state; and Ameer Jumla, whose grand am- 
bition was to be the founder of a royal dynasty some- 
where or other, was glad to enter into a union with the 
Mogul prince even at a sacrifice of a portion of his pro- 
digious fortune. As arranged between them, therefore, 
he repaired to the court of Shah Jehan, the report of 
whose death had been premature, and offered to lead 
an army against Golconda, and deliver up to him its 
boundless wealth ; as a specimen of which, he presented 
to the dazzled emperor, not a piece of sugar-candy, but 
the veritable Koh-i-noor, the Mountain of Light! 

The Koh-i-noor being our theme, we can spare but a 
few words for the human personages of the great Indian 
drama. Ameer Jumla was intrusted, by the avarice of 
the fated king—in spite of the remonstrances and in- 
treaties of his eldest son, whom he had destined for 
the throne—with the army he prayed for; which he 
first carried against Golconda, and then added to the 
forces of Aurungzebe. The two eldest brothers in the 
meantime had met in the field, when one was worsted, 
and forced to fly; and Aurungzebe led his combined 
strength against the victor, whom he completely routed 
in a pitched battle. The farce of the faquir was there- 
fore at an end. He deposed and confined his father, 
who still clung to the cause of the eldest of his children ; 
and making his youngest brother drunk at an enter- 
tainment, sent him quietly off to a state prison, and 
mounted the imperial throne himself in 1658. 

The Koh-i-noor was by this time set in the Peacock 
Throne, and from that proud seat looked with its large, 
cold, bright, unwinking eye upon the approaching crisis. 
It witnessed the rise in a few years of the peasantry of 
its own Golconda and the neighbouring countries into a 
great power, known as the Mahratta Empire; it watched 
the new inundation roll over the Mogul dominions, 
sweeping away their political demarcations; it ad- 
mired the firmness and intrepidity with which the 
brave, unscrupulous, and crafty Aurungzebe fought 
and finessed by turns, and struggled with his destiny 
even to extreme old age; and it read the will in which 
the last of the really great Moguls proclaimed in these 
words the vanity of human life:—‘ I came naked into 
the world, and naked I go out of it. Let no ensigns or 
royal pomp accompany my funeral: let a faithful ser- 
vant convey my corpse to the place of Shah Zen al Din, 
and make a tomb for it in the simple manner of der- 
vishes: let not my fortunate children give themselves 
any concern about a monument.’* Long ere now the 
family competitors of Aurungzebe had perished; and 
Ameer Jumla, while planning the conversion of the go- 
vernment of Bengal, which had been bestowed upon 


him, into an independent sovereignty—the grand ambi- 
tion of his life—had died quietly in his bed. In the 
twelve years succeeding the emperor’s death, no fewer 
than five other princes reigned and died successively, 
each leaving the Mogul empire deeper in decay. But 
still the Koh-i-noor continued to gaze and glitter from 
the Peacock Throne, till its mocking gleams were at 
length beheld afar off in the visions of Nadir Shah. 

Nadir Shah was a soldier of fortune, who had seized 
upon the throne of Persia; and after conquering, as 
had been done more than once before, the then impe- 
rial territories of Ghizni and Cabul, he yielded to the 
temptations of the Koh-i-noor and the other treasures 
of India, and resolved to snatch a booty even from 
under the beard of the emperor himself at Delhi. There 
was nothing very surprising in this, as the riches of 
Mohammed Shah, the great Mogul of the time, were 
very dazzling to a parvenu king; and as the state of 
the acclimatised Tartars, who had gradually sunk into 
effeminacy, seemed to point them out as the prey of 
the first comer of the many enemies who were now 
gathering like vultures round the dying empire. Nadir 
advanced into India, defeated Mohammed Shah in a 
general engagement at Kurnaul; and then the two 
kings, the conqueror and conquered, proceeded together 
to Delhi. 

Here the pretext chosen by Nadir was an insurrec- 
tion of the populace ; and so savage were the Persians, 
who had hitherto been kept down by the policy of their 
commander, that even the animals found in the streets 
and houses were not spared, far less the men, women, 
and children, ‘As the great number of dead bodies 
that lay about the castle, and in the bazaars and other 
places, caused a very offensive stench, they pressed 
most of the people they met with in the streets, and 
employed them in removing the bodies. Some, by 
tying cords to the feet, they dragged without the city ; 
some they threw into the river; and those whom they 
imagined to be Hindoos, they piled forty or fifty of their 
bodies a-top of each other, and burnt them with the 
timber of the demolishing buildings.’* Nadir now pro- 
ceeded to the main object of his inroad—robbing the 
treasury, and then the inhabitants individually, and tor- 


turing or slaying all who were refractory. In this man- | 


ner he collected in money and plate about L.12,000,000, 
not including the Peacock Throne, the crown jewels, 


and, above all, the Koh-i-noor. This booty cost in all, — 


according to Fraser, 200,000 lives. 


On his march homewards, he distributed large sums 
among his soldiers; and at Herat made a display of © 


his acquisitions, of which the following description 
is given by a Kashmerian writer of credit, who was 
an eye-witness: —‘ When Nadir Shah was at Delhi, 
he had such a profusion of jewels, that he ordered 


the moabir bashy to make up arms and harness of © 


every kind, inlaid with precious stones, and to orna- 
ment a large tent in the same manner. For this pur- 


pose the best workmen that could be procured were | 
ear and two months during the march; | 


employed a 
and when Nadir Shah arrived at Herat, the moabir 
bashy informed him that a great number of the fol- 
lowing articles, richly inlaid with precious stones, 
were prepared—namely, horse harness, sword sheaths, 
quivers, shields, spear-cases, and maces, with sundelees 
or chairs of different sizes, and a large tent lined with 
jewels. The tent was ordered to be pitched in the 
dewan khaneh, in which were placed the tukht taous- 
see, or Peacock Throne, brought from Delhi the tukht 
nadery, with the thrones of some other monarchs, to- 
gether with the inlaid sundelees. Publication was made 
by beat of drum throughout the city and the camp, 
that all persons had liberty. to come to this magnificent 
exhibition, such as had never before been seen in any 
age or country. Nadir Shah was not pleased with the 
form of the tent; and besides being lined with green 
satin, many of the jewels did not appear to advantage : 


* Fraser’s History of Nadir Shah. 


* Fraser's History of Nadir Shah. 
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he therefore ordered it to be taken to pieces, and a 
new one to be made, the top of which, for the con- 
venience of transportation, should be separate from the 
walls, such as in Hindoostan is called a rowty. When he 
returned to Meshed from his expedition into Turan, 
this new tent being finished, was displayed in the same 
manner as the former one; but its beauty and mag- 
nificence are beyond description. The outside was 
covered with fine scarlet broadcloth, the lining was of 
violet-coloured satin, upon which were representations 
of all the birds and beasts in the creation, with trees 
and flowers, the whole made of pearls, diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, amethysts, and other precious stones; and 
the tent poles were decorated in like manner. On both 
sides of the Peacock Throne was a screen, upon which 
were the figures of two angels in precious stones. The 
roof of the tent consisted of seven pieces; and when 
it was transported to any place, two of these pieces 
packed in cotton were put into a wooden chest, two of 
which were a sufficient load for an elephant; and the 
screen filled another chest. The walls of the tent, the 
tent poles, and the tent pins, which latter were of 
massy gold, loaded five more elephants; so that for the 
carriage of the whole were required seven elephants. 
This magnificent tent was displayed on all festivals in 
the dewan khaneh at Herat during the remainder of 
Nadir Shah’s reign. After his death, his nephew, Adil 
Shah, and his grandson, Shahrokh, whose territories 
were very limited, and expenses enormous, had the tent 
taken to pieces, and dissipated the produce.’ * 

The monster Nadir is represented by the same writer 
as having been tall, with a beautiful complexion of red 
and white, and a fine animated countenance. Fraser 
reports, from one who knew him, that he was upwards 
of six feet high, well proportioned, of robust make and 
constitution, with an inclination to be fat, counteracted 
by the fatigue he constantly underwent. His diet was 
simple, his wine of moderate quantity ; and even these 
indulgences gave way, when necessary to business, the 
king satisfying his hunger rather than his appetite 
with a few parched peas, which he always carried in 
his pocket, and a draught of water. He was extremely 
generous, but yet a strict man of business, and a fierce 
disciplinarian, punishing offences with death or mutila- 
tion without mercy, In the evening, he was accus- 
tomed to unbend freely with a few chosen companions ; 
but on one occasion two of them chancing to address 
him the next day, as if remembering their intimacy, he 
caused them instantly to be strangled. 

Nadir now proceeded from conquest to conquest, be- 
coming more cruel every day, and unluckily, accord- 
ing to honest Khojeh Abdulkurreem, neglecting those 
prayers and prostrations which had given success to his 
former cruelties. He now rarely prayed at all, and yet 
continued to indulge himself as usual in depriving his 
friends of their eyes or lives on the most trifling pre- 
tences ; till at length his ‘ imprudence’ in this particular 
ended in his forming a design for a wholesale massacre 
of his Persian troops by the Affghans and Uzbecks, 
whom he preferred. This was a little too much. A 
cabal was formed against him; and one morning the 
body of Nadir Shah was found in his tent, with the 
head cut off, and an old woman lamenting over it. The 
Koh-i-noor was not a witness of this tragedy: it had 
been previously sent off with the other diamonds to 
Kelat; and when the successor of Nadir mounted the 
throne, he found himself the possessor of L.10,000,000 
in money, besides gold and silver bullion, and the Pea- 
cock Throne. 

This prince, however, was not allowed to preserve 
long either the diamond or his own eyes. His rebellious 
subjects deprived him of the latter; and Ahmed Shah, 
the commander of Nadir’s Affghan cavalry, who had 
thought fit, in the confusion of the time, to make him- 
self a king in Affghanistan, relieved the blind man of 


\* Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreem. Translated from the 
by Francis Gladwin. 


the charge of the Koh-i-noor. This fatal gem may be 
thought to have acted like a talisman upon its possessor. 
He first wrested the Punjaub from India, and then, by 
an uncontrollable impulse, threw himself headlong into 
the mélée, when the Mogul empire, convulsed with its 
last throes, was in the death-gripes with the Mahrattas, 
At Paniput, within fifty miles of Delhi, in the year 
1761, the battle was fought which decided the fate of 
all parties. The Mahrattas were beaten and dispersed ; 
Ahmed Shah returned to his own dominions, after hav- 
ing assisted at the slaughter of 200,000 men ; and the 
empire, already mortally struck, fell to pieces, and 
made way for a company of foreign merchants, to raise 
an English sovereignty upon its ruins, 

The Koh-i-noor remained at Cabul, emitting its sar- 
donic gleams over the vicissitudes of the Affghan mo- 
narchy. The third in succession from Ahmed—for 
reigns are short in such times and countries—was 
driven from his throne by a younger brother, and taking 
refuge with his diamond in a distant castle, found him- 
self there in confinement. He hid the Koh-i-noor in a 
crevice in the wall; and even when betrayed into the 
hands of his brother, and blinded by his orders, he 
refused to discover the treasure, affirming that he had 
thrown it into the river as he crossed. The third and 
youngest brother of this amiable family—well known: 
to our readers as the Shah Shoojah—now set both the 
others aside, mounted the throne himself, and en- 
deavoured to satisfy poetical justice by blowing from 
the mouths of cannon the treacherous castellan and his 
wife and children! In gratitude for this vengeance, the 
blind brother disclosed to Shoojah the place where the 
diamond was concealed: and when the latter was soon 
after compelled to fly into the Company’s territories, he 
carried with him the Koh-i-noor. The Affghan portion 
of this narrative we take from Cofonel Sleeman, who 
received it from the old blind king himself. 

When Shoojah and the Koh-i-noor arrived at Lahore 
on their way to the Company’s territories, they were at 
first received with great distinction by Runjeet Singh : 
but this did not last long. If the royal fugitive had left 
the diamond in the wall, he might have passed on in 
peace; but Runjeet felt as powerfully as any of the 
others who had been exposed to it that spectral gleam 
which, like some fatal meteor, had always been the 
herald of strife and disaster. The Koh-i-noor, in fact, 
even before its recorded history commences, had per- 
haps always been the object of violence and robbery. In 
Golconda, as we are informed by the Venetian traveller 
Marco Polo, the richest diamonds were obtained from a 
small valley so completely surrounded by inaccessible 
rocks, that it afforded no approach for human beings. It 
was the custom of the people, therefore, to throw large 
pieces of meat over the cliffs, and when the white eagles 
of the region darted down upon the prey, to pursue them 
to their retreats, and in their turn rend away the spoil. 
Adhering to the meat, they found diamonds of great 
value. This, for aught we know, may be a fiction; but 
the story is repeated in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and was 
the faith of all Asia. 

The unlucky Shoojah was offered a territory and a 
fort, and all sorts of things, for the diamond; but he 
denied that he had it in his possession, and his wife, 
drawing upon her feminine imagination, declared that 
it had been pawned for supplies. ‘ Runjeet, disbelieving 
these assertions, placed guards round the Shah’s resi- 
dence, and allowed no access or egress without strict 
search, The exiled family, however, being proof against 
the severity of mere restraint, the prohibition of food 
was added, and for two days the shah, with his wives, 
family, and servants, suffered absolute deprivation ; but 
their firmness was even proof against this trial; and 
Runjeet, from a regard to his own reputation, deter- 
mined to proceed with more art, and ordered food to be 
supplied.’ A letter was now forged, implicating Shoojah 
in some correspondence with Runjeet’s enemies; and it 
‘was now assumed to be indispensable to take precau- 
tions against the intrigues and machinations of the 
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shah; and a guard of two companies of Sikhs, from the 
newly-raised corps, being added to that previously set 
over the premises where he resided, threats of a transfer 
of the shah’s person to Govindgurh, with treatment of 
the most galling and injurious kind, were resorted to, 
in order to enforce compliance with the demand for the 
jewel. Having tried remonstrance in vain, the shah 
next resorted to artifice, and solicited two months’ delay, 
to enable him to procure the diamond from certain 
mahajuns with whom it was asserted to be pledged, 
and he said that some lacs of rupees must be expended 
to effect this. Runjeet reluctantly consented to allow 
the time solicited, and severities were accordingly sus- 
pended for a season. They were renewed, however, 
before the period expired; and Shah Shoojah, wearied 
out by them, and seeing that the rapacity of the Sikh 
would not hesitate, even at the sacrifice of his life for 
its gratification, agreed at last to give up the precious 
jewel. Accordingly, on the Ist of June, Runjeet waited 
on the shah, with a few attendants, to receive it. He 
was received by the exiled prince with much dignity, 
and both being seated, a pause and solemn silence en- 
sued, which continued for nearly an hour. Runjeet 
then, getting impatient, whispered to one of his attend- 
ants to remind the shah of the object of his coming. 
No answer was returned, but the shah with his eyes 
made the signal to a eunuch, who retired, and brought 
in a small roll, which he set down on the carpet at 
an equal distance between the chiefs. Runjeet desired 
Bhooanee Das to unfold the roll, when the diamond was 
exhibited and recognised, and the Sikh immediately 
retired with his prize in hand.’* Runjeet, however, 
was enraged with Shoojah for having kept him so long 
from the object of his desire, and another attempt was 
made to implicate him in political intrigues. Accord- 
ing to the anonymous author above quoted, however, 
he was finally permitted to purchase his liberty with 
1.2000; but another writer says that he made his escape 
only by climbing over the roofs of some houses, and 
creeping under the walls of the city through a sewer.t 
Runjeet remained in possession of the diamond till his 
death, and by his last will bequeathed it to the temple 
of Juggernaut; but although the other bequests of the 
dead Lion of the Punjaub were carefully attended to, 
his successors disregarded this one, and the Koh-i-noor 
remained in the royal treasury. Since then, it continued 
to glare steadily upon the distractions of the country, 
till all on a sudden it disappeared. 

It cannot, however, remain long in obscurity. Before 
these sentences see the light, it will in all probability 
have been discovered, and have returned, after passing 
through so many strange adventures, into the hands of 
the Masters of India. 

Having now brought our historical narrative to a 
close, we must proceed, after the manner of our betters, 
to give some account of the appearance, character, and 
value of our subject. The Koh-i-noor, like many other 
great personages of history, is not indebted much to 
external form. It is not cut so as to sparkle like a 
brilliant, but returns the beholder’s gaze with a cold, 
steady glare, fit to make a nervous man wink. It is 
plainly set in gold. With regard to its pecunia 
value, the common superstition is, that it is wo 
L.3,500,000 sterling; but this will not stand the test of 
figures for an instant. The professional mode of esti- 
mating the value of a diamond is to square the number 
of carats it weighs, and then to multiply the product 
by the price of a single carat. Thus a rough diamond of 
eight carats’ weight, at L.2 for one carat, is worth L.128, 
the arithmetical process standingthus: 8 x 8 x 2 = 128. 
But although a rough diamond is estimated at L.2, 


* when cut brilliant-fashion the price is L.8, and rose or 


table-fashion L.6. The carat, let us further premise, is 
four grains diamond weight, which is equivalent to 3-174 
grains Troy. 

* History of the Punjaub. London: Allen, 

+ Fane’s Five Years in India. 


Now our diamond, though said, when in the rough 
state, to have weighed 900 carats, has been diminished 
by cutting and polishing to 279, and not being shaped as 
a brilliant, its price must_be based upon L.6 for one carat. 
This, by the rule above stated, would give L.467,000—a 
splendid sum, no doubt, but not a seventh part of the 
commonly-assigned value. A similar exaggeration is 
current as to the value of the great diamond of the 
Emperor of Russia, a splendid stone which we had once 
the honour of gazing at in the Kremlin at Moscow. It 
is said to be worth L.4,804,000; whereas, taking it at 
the most favourable estimate, it would not come to 
more than L.264,200. But the truth is, the rule we 
have given is rarely extended to stones of more than 
20 carats, after which weight the valuation is arbitrary. 
The Empress Catharine is said to have given for the 
Russian diamond L.90,000 in ready money, and an an- 
nuity of L.4000; and our diamond, we say, is worth— 
just as much as it will fetch. We have only to add, 


that the Koh-i-noor is the second largest diamond inthe | 


world; that of the Rajah of Mattan, found in Borneo, 
weighing 367 carats. As for the Brazil stone of 1680 
carats, it is supposed to be nothing more than a colour- 
less topaz. L. R. 


THE PROGRESS OF PENNY POSTAGE. 


A set of tabular returns has recently been issued by 
order of parliament, which will afford some curious and 
interesting information respecting the Post - Office to 
those whose patience and arithmetical powers are equal 
to the task of extracting it. These tables exhibit a 
history of the Penny Postage: the first shows the num- 
ber of chargeable letters which have passed through the 
London General Post, inwards and outwards, since the 
first reduction of postage from distance-rates to the 
uniform rate of fourpence, which happened on the 5th 
December 1839, to the beginning of the present year, 
dividing the time into periods of four complete weeks 
each. This of course takes in the whole period of the 
Penny Postage, which was commenced on 10th January 
1840. That a means of comparison may be afforded, 


there is shown on the same page the estimated ave- — 


rage number of letters for the four weeks immediately 
preceding the introduction of uniform rates. 

The conservative character of our nation, and the 
tardiness with which we avail ourselves of anything 
that is new, even though highly beneficial, is strikingly 
shown in this document. It appears to have taken 
eight years for the public to find out the advantages of 
Penny Postage ; and even now, it is by no means clear 
that these are as extensively appreciated as they will 
be. The number of letters passing through the Gene- 
tal Post-Office to and from London, and every other 
part of the world, has, it is true, increased in the eight 
years above eightfold ; but the increase has been curi- 
ously slow and gradual. In 1839, the estimated ave- 
rage number of letters per lunar month was 1,622,147 : 
in the first four complete weeks noted in these returns 
as having elapsed after the Penny Post began—namely, 
from the Ist to the 29th February 1840—the number 
little more than doubled, being 3,338,074. From this 
point the augmentation goes on in progressive numbers 
with extraordinary stealthiness, as is seen by running 
the eye down the column of totals, where we find the 
initial figures representing millions mounting up by 
units, at almost regular intervals of time, to 9,268,457, 
which is given as the total number of letters which 
passed through the London General Post-Office during 
the four weeks ending on the 17th February 1849. 

To show the influence of cheapness on the amount of 


public correspondence, we need only adduce the returns 
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respecting the district or local post of London. Up to 
1840, when the tax was twopence per letter ‘on the 
stones’—as the inner circle of the metropolis was then 
called—and threepence ‘ off the stones,’ or to the ex- 
tremity of the outer circle or suburbs, the estimated 
average number of letters for four weeks was two-thirds 
as many as that which passed through the London 
Post-Office to and from the rest of the world. In other 
words, in 1839 the average local correspondence of 
London occasioned the passage through the post of 
1,021,386 epistles per mensam ; while for its provincial 
and foreign correspondence, with the excessive distance- 
rates then enacted, the number was no more than, as 
before stated, 1,622,147 per month during that year. 
Another singular revelation tending to show the in- 
fluence of cheapness may be discovered in studying 
these returns; for it would appear from them that the 
increase in the public interchange of letters through 
London has been in almost exact proportion to the de- 
crease in the charges for transmitting them. Thus, as 
we find the reduction for the London district post was 
from an average of twopence and a fraction to one 
penny, so we also find that the number of letters has 
more than doubled; being—instead of 1,021,386, as in 
1839—2,601,951 for the month ending the 20th January 
in the present year. We have also already seen that 
the increase in the number of London General Post 
letters has been above eightfold; and eightpence was 
about the average per letter charged under the old 
system. 
ye London, being the great mart and centre 
of the empire, would appear to present a matter of this 
kind in its most magnified aspect, yet if we turn to 
another table, which includes, besides the London, the 
local district, and cross posts of the English provinces, 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, the ratio of increase in 
public correspondence occasioned by the Penny Postage 
which we have named is not overstated, even when 
applied to the whole of the United Kingdom. We 
glean from a comparative statement of the number of 
letters delivered in one week of each calendar month, 
beginning with November 1839, and ending with the 
present time (20th March 1849), that during the week 
terminating with the 24th November 1839, there were 
delivered in the United Kingdom 1,585,973 letters. 
That was under the old rates of charge. In the week 
that ended on the 21st of last February, the number 
was 6,849,196. This is an increase of more than five 
million letters per week, delivered at a penny each, to 
which must be added, to make up an approximation of 
our former estimate, letters sent to the colonies and to 
ign parts, and those misdirected, or, from other 
causes, not delivered at all, and destroyed in the Dead- 
Letter Office. As a matter of curiosity, we may add, 


| that the number of letters which was delivered in the 


United Kingdom in the year 1848 was about 328,000,000, 
and the number which passed through the London 
General and District Post-Offices during the same year 
was something over 144,000,000! 

When Mr Rowland Hill first proposed the uniform 
Penny Rate, one of his calculations—in the correctness of 
which the public found it most difficult to place faith— 
was that which prognosticated that in time the gross 
revenue of the Post-Office would be as great under his 
cheap as it then was under the dear system. That 
calculation is now very nearly verified in accounts re- 
turned three or four weeks ago to an order of the House 
of Commons. The gross sum paid for postage by the 
public in the official year ending 5th January 1838 was 
L.2,339,737, and their contributions of pennies in 1848 
amounted to a sum not very far short—namely, to 
L.2,192,478. Neither has the cost of management kept 
pace with the eightfold accession of business, for that 
has not quite doubled. In 1838 it was L.687,313, and 
in 1848 it was L.1,386,853. It is, however, well known 
that Mr Rowland Hill has met with much official resist- 
ance to his plans of economy; and that were they fully 
carried out, the cost of the establishment would be so 


materially diminished, as to be brought much nearer 
the former expenditure than it remains at present. 
The new regulation, forbidding the reception of un- 
stamped paid letters, will relieve the Post-Office of much 
expense and trouble. The public were not sufficiently 
aware that the effect of paying a penny with a letter, 
instead of putting a stamp on it, was to help in occa- 
sioning some half-dozen unnecessary entries on post- 
masters’ bills, cash accounts, &c. in its transit to its 
destination. 

Although the expenses of the Post-Office department 
have doubled, yet the net revenue or profit accruing to 
the treasury has not been diminished in like proportion. 
The net revenue in 1837-8 was L.1,652,424; in 1848-9 
it was L.740,429. There is no doubt, however, that 
when all the obstacles which have been thrown in the 
way of Mr Rowland Hill’s plans have been removed, 
and his plans efficiently carried out—together with such 
improvements in them as have been suggested by his 
own practical experience in office, and by his colleagues 
—the Post-Office will become a source of revenue as 
great, if not greater, than it ever was. 

Not the least benefit which the Penny Post has con- 
ferred, is the facility it has created for the transmission 
of small sums of money. The progress of the Money- 
Order Office has been commensurate with that of the 
other branches of the vast establishment. In the three 
months which ended on the 5th April 1839—when the 
old system was in force, and when a commission of 6d. 
was charged for transmitting L.2 and under, and 1s. for 
over that sum up to L.5, besides the postage of the 
money order itself, which was from London to Edin- 
burgh 1s. 14d.—the number of money orders issued in 
England was 54,623 for various sums, amounting in all 
to L.92,734. Now each order costs only 3d. or 6d., and 
one penny for transmission ; consequently in the quarter 
which ended on the 5th of January 1849, the number 
of money orders issued was 1,775,783 for sums amount- 
ing in all to L.3,544,250, 19s. 1ld. During the whole 
year, L.16,303,781 passed through the Money-Order 
Offices of the United Kingdom! 

The uniform Penny-Postage rate is no longer, then, 
an experiment, but a fact achieved; and achieved 
against an amount of official resistance and lukewarm- 
ness which would assuredly have discouraged and ap- 


palled a less energetic and well-balanced mind than, 


happily for this country, that which Mr Rowland Hill || 


possesses. 


LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 


| 

SECOND NOTICE. | 


In going southwards, Sir Charles has frequent occasion 


to speak of the ‘ domestic institution’ which is the | 
great bone of contention in the States. He of course | 
greatly laments the existence of slavery, nor does he | 


conceal its more odious and dangerous features; but | 


we should infer that he considers the proceedings of 


the Abolitionists as not always warranted by good- 


feeling or sound policy. It seems at least certain that | 


the uncompromising violence of the Northerns has } 


greatly offended the Southerns, and contributed in no 
small degree to perpetuate the very evils which it 
was wished to eradicate. Many Southern planters 
would gladly liberate and dismiss their slaves, if they 
could be assured of having their fields cultivated at 
a reasonable expense by free labour. An intelligent 
Louisianian, conversing with our author, observed that 
emancipation ‘ must be the work of time ; the prejudices 
of owners have to be overcome, and the sugar and 
cotton crop is easily lost, if not taken in at once when 
ripe—the canes being damaged by a slight frost, and 
the cotton requiring to be picked dry as soon as mature, 
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and being ruined by rain. Very lately a planter, five 
miles below New Orleans, having resolved to dispense 
with slave labour, hired 100 Irish and German emi- 
grants at very high wages. In the middle of the har- 
vest they all struck for double pay. No others were 
to be had, and it was impossible to purchase slaves 
in a few days. In that short time he lost produce to 
the value of 10,000 dollars.’ Notwithstanding this un- 
fortunate attempt, it could be demonstrated that free 
labour, in general circumstances, is greatly more pro- 
fitable and satisfactory than the employment of slaves, 
who must not only be bought, but supported in child- 
hood and old age. The author mentions a case in which 
free settlers completely outstripped their slaveholding 
neighbours only by their more active industrious habits. 
It is pleasing to know that whenever free negroes are 
allowed fair-play, they manifest a disposition to im- 
prove. Various instances are mentioned of able coloured 
preachers, and many of this unjustly-persecuted race 
are making fortunes in trade. ‘ One of them, by stand- 
ing security for a white man, had lately lost no less 
than 17,000 dollars, or 3400 guineas; yet he was still 
prospering, and kept a store, and being a free man, 
would willingly have sent his son to the college of Tus- 
caloosa, had he not been prevented by the prejudices 
of a white aristocracy, ostentatiously boastful of its love 
of equality. In consequence of similar impediments, 
many thriving artisans of the coloured race remain un- 
educated, and are obliged to have white men to write for 
them and collect their debts; and I found that many 
cabinetmakers, carpenters, builders, and other mecha- 
nics earning high wages, who in New England would 
send their sons to college, do not contribute here even 
to the maintenance of common schools, their children 
not being permitted by law to learn to read and write. 
I cannot believe, however, that this state of things can 
endure many years.’ 

We are presented with some amusing anecdotes of 
electioneering. In some parts of the country there is 
the strongest indisposition to elect wealthy men to 
office, in consequence of a belief that they would not be 
sufficiently subservient. ‘One who had for some time 
held a seat in the legislature, finding himself in a new 
canvass deserted by many of his former supporters, 
observed that he had always voted strictly according 
to-his instructions. “Do you think,” answered a for- 
mer partisan, “that they would vote for you, after your 
daughter came to the ball in them fixings?” His 
daughter, in fact, having been at Mobile, had had a 
dress made there with flounces according to the newest 
Parisian fashion; and she had thus sided, as it were, 
with the aristocracy of the city, setting itself up above 
the democracy of the pine woods. In the new settle- 
ments there the small proprietors, or farmers, are keenly 
jealous of thriving lawyers, merchants, and capitalists. 
One of the candidates for a county in Alabama con- 
fessed to me that he had thought it good policy to go 
everywhere on foot when soliciting votes, though he 
could have commanded a horse,.and the distances were 
great. ‘The doctrine of political equality appears to 
have been carried on one occasion to a remarkable 
length. Natchez, a populous and commodiously-situ- 
ated town, was decided to be no longer a metropolis, 
from being discovered to be several miles away from 
the centre of the state. A search for the true centre 
being ordered, it was found to be a spot in the middle 
of a swamp, accessible only by a canoe. ‘This was 


welcome news; all might now be placed on a footing 
of equality, the spot being equally inaccessible and in- 
convenient for all. When the architect, however, came 
to build the Capitol, he took the liberty, instead of 
erecting the edifice on piles in the centre of the swamp, 
to place it on an adjoining rising ground, from which 
they had cleared away the native wood—a serious 


abandonment of principle, as it was several hundred 
yards from the true geographical centre.’ We hope 
our American friends can laugh as heartily at this as 
we do. 

At New Orleans, Sir Charles was struck with the 
difference between the English and French quarters of 
the town, as well as the dissimilarity existing between 
the Anglo-American and French-American character. 
In the First Municipality, you would almost consider 
yourself in Paris; in the second, all is English and go- 
ahead. It seems that here, as elsewhere, the tendency 
of French society is to stand still. How strange the 
following circumstance :—‘ Hearing that a guide-book 
of New Orleans had been published, we wished to pur- 
chase a copy, although it was of somewhat ancient date 
for a city of rapid growth. The bookseller said that 
we must wait till he received some more copies from 
New York, for it Ss ety that the printing even of books 
of local interest is done by presses 2000 miles distant. 
Their law reports are not printed here, and there is 
only one newspaper in the First Municipality, which I 
was told as very characteristic of the French race; for, 
in the Second Municipality, although so much newer, 
the Anglo-Americans have, during the last ten years, 
started ten newspapers.’ 

On going up the Mississippi, the author makes similar 
remarks on the comparative backwardness of the French 
settlers. ‘My attention was next called to the old- 
fashioned make of the French ploughs. “ On this river, 
as on the St Lawrence,” said an American, “ the French 
had a fair start of us by more than acentury. They 
obtained possession of all the richest lands, yet are now 
fairly distanced in the race. When they get into debt, 
and sell a farm on the highest land next the levee, they 
do not migrate to a new region farther west, but fall 
back somewhere into the low grounds near the swamp. 
There they retain all their antiquated usages, seeming 
to hate innovation. To this day they remain rooted in 
those parts of Louisiana where the mother country first 
planted her two colonies two centuries ago, and they 
have never swarmed off, or founded a single new settle- 
ment. They never set up a steam-engine for their 
sugar-mills, have takemno part in the improvement of 
steam navigation, and When a railway was proposed in 
Opelousas, they opposed it, because they feared it would 
‘let the Yankees in upon them.’ hen a rich pro- 

rietor was asked why he did not send his boy to col- 
ege, he replied, ‘ Because it would cost me 450 dollars 
a year, and I shall be able to leave my son three more 
negroes when I die, by not incurring that expense.’” 
Dr Carpenter informed me that the legislature of 
Louisiana granted, in 1834, a charter for a medical 
college in the Second Municipality, which now, in the 
year 1846, numbers 100 students, and is about to be- 
come the medical department of a new university. The 
Creoles were so far stimulated by this example, as to 
apply also for a charter for a French college in the 
First Municipality. It was granted in the same year, 
but has remained a dead letter to this day.’ 

As might have been anticipated, this *‘ Visit’ has not 
been unproductive in a geological point of view. Besides 
corroborating certain opinions formerly advanced in re- 
ference to the occurrence of gypseous strata in connec- 
tion with the Coal measures of Nova Scotia, the com- 
paratively recent emergence of the North American 
continent from the waters of the ocean, new evidences 
of the glacial or drift period, the existence of air-breath- 
ing reptiles during the Coal era, and other facts of im- 
portance, Sir Charles is now satisfied that the coal-field 
of Richmond in Virginia belongs to the Oolitic period. 
The data upon which this opinion rests are stated with 
his usual accuracy and minuteness, and must now be 
admitted as one of the great truths of the science. That 
coal beds (in one instance forty feet thick) should have 
been formed at so recent a period as that of the English 
colite, is certainly a startling fact to those geologists 
who regard each formation as creative distinct efforts, 
and that nature never, as it were, repeats herself. All 
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the hypotheses formerly advanced to account for the 
formation of coal, such as an excessive temperature, an 
atmosphere surcharged with carbonic acid, and the like, 
must now be in a great measure abandoned as mere 
fancies ; and we must return to the wider, but more 
sober notion, that the creative energies of nature are 
inexhaustible, and that there is no phenomenon con- 
nected with the past which it is not in ‘the power of 
the present or of the future again to unfold. 

Sir Charles also made some extensive investiga- 
tions with respect to the delta of the Mississippi, and 
the changes effected on the banks of the river by alte- 
rations in the course of the stream. The Mississippi 
occasionally overflows its usual channel, and forms in- 
land lakes, which, strange to say, sometimes acquire 
a rich vegetable surface. In the preceding paper, we 
noticed the discovery of ice as a substratum; but it 
will seem not less remarkable that lakes are found 
beneath pastoral meadows. ‘ A curious description was 
given me by one of my fellow-travellers of that same 
low country, especially the region called Attakapas. 
It contains, he said, wide “quaking prairies,” where 
cattle are pastured, and where you may fancy yourself 
far inland. Yet, if you pierce anywhere through the 
turf to the depth of two feet, you find sea-fish swimming 
about, which make their way in search of food under 
the superficial sward, from the Gulf of Mexico, through 
subterranean watery channels.’ 

For a large amount of original and highly-valuable 
information respecting the geological features of the 
Northern States we must necessarily refer to the work 
before us, which in all its details is the production of a 
gentleman and a scholar. We would, however, add, 
that it is still more remarkable for the honest explicit- 
ness of the writer’s sentiments on matters usually the 
subject of controversy. Alluding to recent discoveries 
of vast organic remains and fossil foot-prints of ani- 
mals, inferring a prodigious antiquity in our planet, 
Sir Charles speaks of that ‘ moral phenomenon,’ the per- 
secution of men of science in Pennsylvania for daring 
to propound undeniable truths to the world. ‘ Gold- 
smith, in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” makes his traveller 
say, that after he had walked through Europe, and exa- 
mined mankind nearly, he found that it is not the 
forms of government, whether they be monarchies or 
commonwealths, that determine the amount of liberty 
enjoyed by individuals, but that “ riches in general are 
in every country another name for freedom.” I 
with Goldsmith that the forms of government are not 
alone sufficient to secure freedom—they are but means 
to an end. Here we have in Pennsylvania a free 
press, a widely-extended suffrage, and the most perfect 
religious toleration—nay, more than toleration, all the 
various sects enjoying political equality, and, what is 
more rare, an equality of social rank; yet all this ma- 
chinery is not capable, as we have seen, of securing even 
so much of intellectual freedom as shall enable a student 
of nature to discuss freely the philosophical questions 
which the progress of science brings naturally before 
him. He cannot even announce with impunity results 
which half a century of observation and reasoning has 
confirmed by evidence little short of mathematical de- 
monstration. But can riches, as Goldsmith suggests, 
secure intellectual liberty ? No doubt they can protect 
the few who possess them from pecuniary penalties, 
when they profess unpopular doctrines ; but to enable a 
man to think, he must be allowed to communicate freely 
his thoughts to others. Until they have been brought 
into the daylight and discussed, they will never be clear 
even to himself. They must be warmed by the sym- 
pathy of kindred minds, and stimulated by the heat of 
controversy, or they will never be fully developed, and 
made to ripen and fructify. . . . “To nothing but error,” 
says a popular writer of our times (T. Carlyle), “ can 
any truth be dangerous ; and I know not,” he exclaims, 
“where else there is seen so altogether tragical a spec- 
tacle, as that religion should be found standing in the 


of the universe, lest they mislearn the highest. 
name of God the Maker, who said, and hourly yet says, 
Let there be light, we command that you continue in 
darkness !’”’ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICER. 


A LITTLE more than a year after the period when ad- 
verse cir t chiefly the result of my own reck- 
less follies—compelled me to enter the ranks of the 
metropolitan police, as the sole means left me of procur- 
ing food and raiment, the attention of one of the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the force was attracted towards me by the 
ingenuity and boldness which I was supposed to have 
manifested in hitting upon and unravelling a clue which 
ultimately led to the detection and punishment of the 
perpetrators of an artistically-contrived fraud upon an 
eminent tradesman of the west end of London. The 
chief sent for me; and after a somewhat lengthened 
conversation, not only expressed approbation of my 
conduct in the particular matter under discussion, but 
hinted that he might shortly need my services in other 
affairs requiring intelligence and resolution. 

‘I think I have met you before,’ he remarked with a 
meaning smile on dismissing me, ‘when you occupied 
a different position from your present one? Do not 
alarm yourself: I have no wish to pry unnecessarily 
into other men’s secrets. Waters is a name common 
enough in all ranks of society, and I may, you know’— 
here the cold smile deepened in ironical expression— 
‘be mistaken. At all events, the testimony of the 
gentleman whose recommendation obtained you admis- 
sion to the force—I have looked into the matter since 
I heard of your behaviour in the late business—is a 
sufficient guarantee that nothing more serious than 
imprudence and folly can be laid to your charge. I 
have neither right nor inclination to inquire further. 
To-morrow, in all probability, I shall send for you.’ 

I came to the conclusion, as I walked homewards, 
that the chief’s intimation of having previously met me 
in another sphere of life was a random and unfounded 
one, as I had seldom visited London in my prosperous 
days, and still more rarely mingled in its society. My 
wife, however, to whom I of course related the sub- 
stance of the conversation, reminded me that he had 
once been at Doncaster during the races; and suggested 
that be might possibly have seen and noticed me there. 
This was a sufficiently probable explanation of the hint; 
but whether the correct one or not, I cannot decide, as 
he never afterwards alluded to the subject, and I had 
not the slightest wish to renew it. 

Three days elapsed before I received the expected 
summons. On waiting on him, I was agreeably startled 
to find that I was to be at once employed on a mission 
which the most sagacious and experienced of detective- 
officers would have felt honoured to undertake. 

* Here is a written description of the persons of this 
gang of blacklegs, swindlers, and forgers,’ concluded the 
commissioner, summing up his instructions. ‘ It will be 
your object to discover their private haunts, and secure 
legal evidence of their nefarious practices. We have 
been hitherto baffled, principally, I think, through the 
too hasty zeal of the officers employed: you must espe- 
cially avoid that error. They are practised scoundrels ; 
and it will require considerable patience, as well as 
acumen, to unkennel and bring them to justice. One 
of their more recent victims is young Mr Merton, son, 
by a former marriage, of the Dowager Lady Everton.* 


highways, to say, ‘ Let no man learn the simplest laws 


* The names mentioned in this narrative are, for obvious rea- 
sons, fictitious. 
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Her ladyship has applied to us for assistance in extricat- 
ing him from the toils in which he is meshed. You 
will call on her at five o'clock this afternoon—in plain 
clothes of course—and obtain whatever information on 
the subject she may be able to afford. Remember to 
communicate directly with me; and any assistance you 
may require shall be promptly rendered.’ With these, 
and a few other minor directions, needless to recapitu- 
late, I was dismissed to a task which, difficult and pos- 
sibly perilous as it might prove, I hailed as a delight- 
ful relief from the wearing monotony and dull routine 
of ordinary duty. 

I hastened home ; and after dressing with great care 
—the best part of my wardrobe had been fortunately 
saved by Emily from the wreck of my fortunes—I pro- 
ceeded to Lady Everton’s mansion. I was immediately 
marshalled to the drawing-room, where I found her 
ladyship and her daughter—a beautiful, fairy-looking 
girl—awaiting my arrival. Lady Everton appeared 
greatly surprised at my appearance, differing, as I dare- 
say it altogether did, from her abstract idea of a police- 
man, however attired or disguised ; and it was not till 
she had perused the note of which I was the bearer, 
that her haughty and incredulous stare became miti- 
gated to a glance of lofty condescendent civility. _ 

*Be seated, Mr Waters,’ said her ladyship, waving 
me to a chair. ‘This note informs me that you have 
been selected for the duty of endeavouring to extricate 
my son from the perilous entanglements in which he 
has unhappily involved himself.’ 

I was about to reply—for I was silly enough to feel 
somewhat nettled at the noble lady’s haughtiness of 
manner—that I was engaged in the public service of 
extirpating a gang of swindlers with whom her son had 
involved himself, and was there to procure from her 
ladyship any information she might be possessed of 
likely to forward so desirable a result; but fortunately 
the remembrance of my actual position, spite of my 
gentleman’s attire, flashed vividly upon my mind; and 
instead of permitting my glib tongue to wag irreve- 
rently in the presence of a right honourable, I bowed 
with deferential acquiescence. 

Her ladyship proceeded, and I in substance obtained 
the following information :— 

Mr Charles Merton, during the few months which 
had elapsed since the attainment of his majority, had 
very literally ‘fallen amongst thieves.’ A passion for 
gambling seemed to have taken entire possession of his 
being; and almost every day, as well as night, of his 
haggard and feverish life was passed at play. A run 
of ill-luck, according to his own belief——-but in very 
truth a run of downright robbery—had set in against 
him, and he had not only dissipated all the ready money 
which he had inherited, and the large sums which the 
foolish indulgence of his lady-mother had supplied him 
with, but had involved himself in bonds, bills, and other 
obligations to a frightful amount. The principal agent 
in effecting this ruin was one Sandford—a man of fashion- 
able and dashing exterior, and the presiding spirit of 
the knot of desperadoes whom I was commissioned to 


reliance upon this man’s honour; and even now— 
tricked, despoiled as he had been by him and his gang— 
relied upon his counsel and assistance for escape from 
the desperate position in which he was involved. The 
Everton estates had passed, in default of male issue, to 
a distant relative of the late lord; so that ruin, absolute 
and irremediable, stared both the wretched dupe and 
his relatives in the face. Lady Everton’s jointure was 


hunt out. Strange to say, Mr Merton had the blindest. 


not a very large one, and her son had been permitted 
to squander sums which should have been devoted to 
the discharge of claims which were now pressed harshly 
against her. 

I listened with the deepest interest to Lady Everton’s 

narrative. Repeatedly during the course of it, as she 
incidentally alluded to the manners and appearance of 
Sandford, who had been introduced by Mr Merton to 
his mother and sister, a suspicion, which the police 
papers had first awakened, that the gentleman in ques- 
tion was an old acquaintance of my own, and one, more- 
over, whose favours I was extremely desirous to return 
in kind, flashed with increased conviction across my 
mind. This surmise I of course kept to myself; and 
after emphatically cautioning the ladies to keep our 
proceedings a profound secret from Mr Merton, I took 
my leave, amply provided with the resources requisite 
for carrying into effect the scheme which I had resolved 
upon. I also arranged that, instead of waiting personally 
on her ladyship, which might excite observation and 
eee, I should report progress by letter through 
the post. 
‘If it should be he!’ thought I, as I emerged into the 
street. The bare suspicion had sent the blood through 
my veins with furious violence. ‘ If this Sandford be, 
as I suspect, that villain Cardon, success will indeed be 
triumph—victory! Lady Everton need not in that case 
seek to animate my zeal by promises of money recom- 
pense. A blighted existence, a young and gentle wife 
by his means cast down from opulence to sordid penury, 
would stimulate the dullest craven that ever crawled 
the earth to energy agd action. Pray Heaven my sus- 
picion prove correct; and then, oh mine enemy, look 
well to yourself, for the avenger is at your heels!’ 

Sandford, I had been instructed, was usually present 
at the Italian Opera during the ballet: the box he gene- 
rally occupied was designated in the memoranda of the 
police: and as I saw by the bills that a very successful 
piece was to be performed that evening, I determined 
on being present. : 

I entered the house a few minutes past ten o’clock, 
just after the commencement of the ballet, and looked 
eagerly round. The box in which I was instructed to 
seek my man was — ¥g The momentary disappoint- 
ment was soon repaid. Five minutes had not elapsed 
when Cardon, looking more insolently - triumphant 
than ever, entered arm-in-arm with a pale aristocratic- 
looking young man, whom I had no difficulty, from his 
striking resemblance to a portrait in Lady Everton’s 
drawing-room, in deciding to be Mr Merton. My course 
of action was at once determined on. Pausing only to 
master the emotion which the sight of the glittering 
reptile in whose poisonous folds I had been involved 
and crushed inspired, I passed to the opposite side of 
the house, and boldly entered the box. don’s back 
was towards me, and I tapped him lightly on the shoul- 
der. He turned quickly round; and if a basilisk had 
confronted him, he could scarcely have exhibited 
greater terror and surprise. My aspect, névertheless, 
was studiously bland and conciliating, and my out- 
stretched hand seemed to invite a renewal of our old 
friendship. 

* Waters!’ he at last stammered, feebly accepting my 
— who would have thought of meeting 
you 

* Not you, certainly, since you stare at an old friend 
as if he were some frightful goblin about to swallow 
you. Really’—— 

‘Hush! Let us speak together in the lobby. An 
old friend,’ he added in answer to Mr Merton’s sur- 
prised stare. ‘ We will return in an instant.’ 

‘Why, what is all this, Waters?’ said Cardon, re- 
covering his wonted sang froid the instant we were alone. 
‘I understood you had retired from amongst us; were 
in fact—what shall I say ?’—— 

‘Ruined—done up! Nobody should know that better 
than you.’ 

* My good fellow, you do not imagine’—— 
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‘I imagine nothing, my dear Cardon. I was very 
thoroughly done—done brown, as it is written in the 
vulgar tongue. But fortunately my kind old uncle’-—— 

*Passgrove is dead!’ interrupted my old acquaint- 
ance, eagerly jumping to a conclusion, ‘and you are his 
heir! I congratulate you, my dear fellow. This is 
indeed a charming “ reverse of circumstances.” ’ 

‘Yes; but mind I have given up the old game. No 
more dice-devilry for me. I have promised Emily never 
even to touch a card again.’ 

The cold, hard eye of the incarnate fiend—he was 
little else—gleamed mockingly as these ‘ good inten- 
tions’ of a practised gamester fell upon his ear; but he 
only replied, ‘ Very good; quite right, my dear boy. 
But come, let me introduce you to Mr Merton, a highly- 
connected personage I assure you. By the by, Waters,’ 
he added in a caressing, confidential tone, ‘my name, 
for family and other reasons, which I will hereafter ex- 
plain to you, is for the present Sandford.’ 

Sandford 

* Yes: do not forget. But allons, or the ballet will 
be over.’ 

I was introduced in due form to Mr Merton as an 
old and esteemed friend, whom he—Sandford—had not 
seen for many months. At the conclusion of the ballet, 
Sandford proposed that we should adjourn to the Euro- 
pean Coffee - house, nearly opposite. This was agreed 
to, and out we sallied. At the top of the staircase we 
jostled against the commissioner, who, like us, was 
leaving the house. He bowed slightly to Mr Merton’s 
apology, and his eye wandered briefly and coldly over 
our persons; but not the faintest sign of interest or re- 
cognition escaped him. I thought it possible he did 
not know me in my changed apparel ; but looking back 
after descending a few steps, I was quickly undeceived. 
A sharp, swift glance, expressive both of encouragement 
and surprise, shot out from under his penthouse brows, 
and as swiftly vanished. He did not know how little I 
needed spurring to the goal we had both in view! 

We discussed two or three bottles of wine with much 
gaiety and relish. Sandford especially was in exube- 
rant spirits; brimming over with brilliant anecdote and 
sparkling t@rdinage. He saw in me a fresh, rich prey, 
and his eager spirit revelled by anticipation in the vic- 
tory which he nothing doubted to obtain over my 
* excellent intentions and wife-pledged virtue.’ About 
half-past twelve o’clock he proposed to adjourn. This 
was eagerly assented to by Mr Merton, who had for 
some time exhibited unmistakable symptoms of impa- 
tience and unrest. 

* You will accompany us, Waters?’ said Sandford, 
as we rose to depart. ‘ There is, I suppose, no vow 
registered in the matrimonial archives against looking 
on at a game a by others ?’ 

*Oh no; but don’t ask me to play.’ 

* Certainly not ;’ and a devilish sneer curled his lip. 
* Your virtue shall suffer no temptation be assured.’ 

We soon arrived before the door of a quiet, respect- 
able-looking house in one of the streets leading from the 
Strand: a low peculiar knoek, given by Sandford, was 
promptly answered ; then a password, which I did not 
catch, was whispered by him through the key-hole, and 


we passed in. 

e proceeded up stairs to the first floor, the shutters 
of which were — closed, so that no intimgtion of 
what was going on could possibly reach the street. ‘The 
apartment was brilliantly lighted : a roulette table and 
dice and cards were in full activity: wine and liquors 
of all varieties were profusely ded. There were 
about half-a-dozen persons presefit, I soon discovered, 
besides the gang, and that comprised eleven or twelve 
well-dressed desperadoes, whose sinister aspects induced 
& momentary qualm lest one or more of the pleasant 
party might suspect or recognise my vocation. This, 

owever, I reflected, was scarcely possible. My beat 
during the short period I had been in the force was far 
distant from the usual haunts of such gentry, and I 
was otherwise unknown in London. Still, questioning 


glances were eagerly directed towards my introducer ; 
and one big burly fellow, a foreigner—the rascals were 
the scum of various countries—was very unpleasantly 
inquisitorial. ‘ Y’en réponds !’ I heard Sandford say in 
answer to his iterated queries; and he added something 
in a whisper which brought a sardonic smile to the 
fellow’s lips, and induced a total change in his de- 
meanour towards myself. This was reassuring; for 
though provided with pistols, I should, I felt, have little 
chance with such utterly reckless ruffians as those by 
whom I was surrounded. Play was proposed; and 
though at first stoutly refusing, I feigned to be gradu- 
ally overcome by irresistible temptation, and sat down 
to blind hazard with my foreign friend for moderate 
stakes. I was graciously allowed to win; and in the 
end found myself richer in devil’s money by about ten 
pounds. Mr Merton was soon absorbed in the chances 
of the dice, and lost large sums, for which, when the 
money he had brought with him was exhausted, he 
gave written acknowledgments, The cheating practised 
upon him was really audacious; and any one but a tyro 
must have repeatedly detected it. He, however, ap- 
peared not to entertain the slightest suspicion of the 


-* fair-play’ of his opponents, guiding himself entirely 


by the advice of his friend and counsellor, Sandford, 
who did not himself play. The amiable assemblage 
broke up about six in the morning, each person retiring 
singly by the back way, receiving, as he departed, a 
new password for the next evening. 

A few hours afterwards, I waited on the commissioner 
to report the state of affairs. He was delighted with 
the fortunate début I had made, but still strictly enjoined 
patience and caution. It would have been easy, as I 
was in possession of the password, to have surprised 
the confederacy in the act of gaming that very evening ; 
but this would only have accomplished a part of the 
object aimed at. Several of the fraternity—Sandford 
amongst the number—were suspected of uttering forged 
foreign bank-notes, and it was essential to watch nar- 
rowly for legal evidence to insure their conviction. It 
was also desirable to restore, if possible, the property 
and securities of which Mr Merton had been pillaged. 

Nothing of especial importance occurred for seven or 
eight days. Gaming went on as usual every evening, 
and Mr Merton became of course more and more in- 
volved: even his sister’s jewels—which he had surrep- 
titiously obtained, to such a depth of degradation will 
this frightful vice plunge men otherwise honourable— 
had been staked and lost; and he was, by the advice 
of Sandford, about to conclude a heavy mortgage on 
his estate, in order not only to clear off his enormous 
* debts of honour,’ but to acquire fresh means of ‘ win- 
ning back’ — that ignus-fatuus of all gamblers—his tre- 
mendous losses! A new preliminary ‘dodge’ was, I ob- 
served, now brought into action. Mr Merton esteemed 
himself a knowing hand at ecarté: it was introduced ; 
and he was permitted to win every game he played, 
much to the apparent annoyance and discomfiture of 
the losers. As this was precisely the snare into which 
I had myself fallen, I of course the more readily de- 
tected it, and felt quite satisfied that a grand coup 
was meditated. In the meantime I had not been idle. 
Sandford was confidentially informed that I was only 
waiting in London to receive between four and five 
thousand pounds—part of Uncle Passgrove’s legacy— 
and then intended to immediately hasten back to canny 
Yorkshire. To have seen the villain’s eyes as I inci- 
dentally, as it were, announced my errand and inten- 
tion! They fairly flashed with infernal glee! Ah, 
Sandford, Sandford! you were, with all your cunning, 
but a sand-blind idiot to believe the man you had 
wronged and ruined could so easily forget the debt he 
owed you! 

The crisis came swiftly on. ‘ Mr Merton’s mortgage- 
money was to be paid on the morrow ; and on that day, 
too, I announced,the fgpulous thousands receivable by 
me were to be han: over. Mr Merton, elated by his 
repeated triumphs & ecarté, and prompted by his friend 
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Sandford, resolved, instead of cancelling the bonds and 
obligations held by the conspirators, to redeem his 
losses by staking on that game his ready money against 
those liabilities. This was at first demurred to with 
much apparent earnestness by the winners; but Mr 
Merton, warmly seconded by Sandford, insisting upon 
the concession, as he deemed it, it was finally agreed 
that ecarté should be the game by which he might hope 
to regain the fortune and the peace of mind he had so 
rashly squandered: the last ‘aan, should he be suc- 
cessful—and was he not sure of success ?—he assured 
Sandford, that he would ever handle cards or dice. He 
should have heard the mocking merriment with which 
the gang heard Sandford repeat this resolution to amend 
his ways—when he had recovered back his wealth! 

The day so eagerly longed for by Merton and the 
confederates—by the spoilers and their prey—arrived ; 
and I awaited with feverish anxiety the coming on of 
night. Only the chief conspirators—eight in number— 
were to be present; and no stranger except myself—a 
privilege I owed to the moonshine legacy I had just re- 
ceived—was to be admitted to this crowning triumph 
of successful fraud. One only hint I had ventured to 
give Mr Merton, and that under a promise, ‘on his 
honour as a gentleman,’ of inviolable secrecy. It was 
this: ‘Be sure, before commencing play to-morrow 
night, that the bonds and obligations you have signed, 
the jewels you have lost, with a sum in notes or gold 
to make up an equal amount to that which you mean 
to risk, is actually deposited on the table.’ 
mised to insist on this condition. It involved much 
more than he dreamt of. 

My arrangements were at length thoroughly com- 
plete; and a few minutes past twelve o'clock the 
whispered password admitted me into the house. An 
angry altercation was going on. Mr Merton was insist- 
ing, as I had advised, upon the exhibition of a sum 
equal to that which he had brought with him—for, 
confident of winning, he was determined to recover 
his losses to the last farthing; and although his bonds, 
bills, obligations, his sister’s jewels, and a large amount 
in gold and genuine notes, were produced, there was 
still a heavy sum deficient. ‘ Ah, by the by,’ exclaimed 
Sandford as I entered, ‘ Waters can lend you the sum 
for an hour or two—for a consideration,’ he added in a 
whisper. ‘ It will soon be returned.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ I answered coldly. ‘I never part 
with my money till I have lost it.’ 

A malignant scowl passed over the scoundrel’s fea- 
tures; but he made no reply. Ultimately it was de- 
cided that one of the fraternity should be despatched 
in search of the required amount. He was gone about 
half an hour, and returned with a bundle of notes. 
They were, as I hoped and expected, forgeries on 
foreign banks. Mr Merton looked at and counted 
them ; and play commenced. 

As it went on, so vividly did the scene recall the 
evening that had sealed my own ruin, that I grew dizzy 
with excitement, and drained tumbler after tumbler of 
water to allay the fevered throbbing of my veins. The 
gamblers were fortunately too much absorbed to heed 
my agitation. Merton lost continuously —without pause 
or intermission. The stakes were doubl 
quadrupled! His brain was on fire; and he played, or 
rather lost, with the recklessness of a madman. 

‘Hark! what’s that?’ suddenly exclaimed Sandford, 
from whose Satanic features the mask he had so long 
worn before Merton had been gradually slipping. ‘ Did 
you not hear a noise below ?’ 

My ear had caught the sound; and I could better 
interpret it than he. It ceased. 

* Touch the signal-bell, Adolphe,’ added Sandford. 

Not only the play, but the very breathing of the 
villains, was suspended as they listened for the reply. 

It came. The answering tinkle sounded once—twice 


—thrice. ‘All right!’ shouted Sandford. ‘ Proceed! 
I had instructed the officers that two of them in 


He pro-, 


plain clothes should present themselves at the front 
door, obtain admission by means of the password I had 
given them, and immediately seize and gag the door- 
keeper. I had also acquainted them with the proper 
answer fo the signal-ring—three distinct pulls at the 
bell-handle communicating with the first floor. Their 
comrades were then to be admitted, and they were all 
to silently ascend the stairs, and wait on the landing 
till summoned by me to enter and seize the gamesters. 
The back entrance to the house was also securely but 
unobtrusively watched. 

One only fear disturbed me: it was lest the scoundrels 
should take alarm in sufficient time to extinguish the 
lights, destroy the forged papers, and possibly escape 
by some private passage which might, unknown to me, 
exist. 

Rousing myself, as soon as the play was resumed, 
from the trance of memory by which I had been in 
some sort absorbed, and first ascertaining that the 
handles of my pistols were within easy reach—for I 


men—lI rose, stepped carelessly to the door, partially 
opened it, and bent forward, as if listening for a repe- 
tition of the sound which had so alarmed the company. 
To my great delight the landing and stairs were filled 
with police-officers—silent and stern as death. I drew 
back, and walked towards the table at which Mr 
Merton was seated. The last stake—an enormous one 
—was being played for. Merton lost. He sprang u 

his feet, death-pale, despairing, overwhelmed, and a 
‘hoarse execration surged through his clenched teeth. 
Sandford and his associates coolly raked the plunder 
together, their features lighted up with fiendish glee. 

* Villain !—traitor !—miscreant!’ shriecked Mr Mer- 
ton, as if smitten with sudden frenzy, and darting at 
Sandford’s throat: ‘ you, devil that you are, have 
undone, destroyed me!’ 

*No doubt of it,’ calmly replied Sandford, shaking 
off his victim’s grasp; ‘and I think it has been very 
artistically and effectually done too. Snivelling, my 
fine fellow, will scarcely help you much.’ 

Mr Merton glared upon the taunting villain in speech- 
less agony and rage 

* Not quite so fast, Cardon, if you please,’ I exclaimed, 
at the same time taking up a bundle of forged notes. 
‘It does not appear to me that Mr Merton has played 
against equal stakes, for unquestionably this paper is 
not genuine.’ 

‘Dog!’ roared Sandford, ‘do you hold your life so 
cheap?’ and he rushed towards me, as if to seize the 
forged notes. 

I was as quick as he, and the levelled tube of a pistol 
sharply arrested his eager onslaught. The entire gang 
gathered near us, flaming with excitement. Mr Mer- 
ton looked bewilderedly from one to another, apparently 
scarcely conscious of what was a around him. 

‘Wrench the papers from him!’ screamed Sand- 
a recovering his energy. ‘Seize him—stab, strangle 

im? 


‘Look to yourself, scoundrel!’ I shouted with equal 
vehemence. ‘ Your hour iscome! Officers, enter and 
do your duty!’ 

In an instant the room was filled with police; and 
surprised, panic-stricken, paralysed by the suddenness 
of the catastrophe, the gang were all secured without 
the slightest resistance, though most of them were 
armed, and marched off in custody. 

Three—Sandford, or Cardon; but he had half-a-dozen 
aliases, one of them—were transported for life: the rest 
were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. My 
task was effectually accomplished. My superiors were 
pleased to express very warm commendation of the 
manner in which I had acquitted myself; and the first 
step in the promotion which ultimately led to my 
present position in another branch of the public service 
was soon afterwards conferred upon me. Mr Merton 
had his bonds, obligations, jewels, and money, restored 
to him; and, taught wisdom by terrible experience, 


knew I was playing a desperate game with desperate | 
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nt never again entered a gaming-house. Neither he nor | justice at all convenient times to the fame that had the 
ad his lady-mother was ungrateful for the service I had | misfortune (for itself, if not for the world) to come in 
r- been fortunate enough to render them. the way of so mighty a genius, and to be made avail- 
he “Richard of England al 

he Ric II. of England is another royal personage 
eir | CHARACTERS RECONSIDERED. whose memory has been similarly unfortunate in com- 
all | ADDICTED as men are to the sheepish principle of fol- | ing into contact with the purposes of Shakspeare. No 


lowing where they are led, and apt as the multitude 
may be to credit what they are told to believe, inquir- 
ing and independent spirits make their appearance from 
time to time to question history, and call for a recon- 
sideration of the characters of its heroes. The general 
tendency of these inquiries has been to rescue from 
obloquy great names that may have been undeserving 
of it—to add to, and not detract from, the majestic 
images in the yet unfilled gallery of the world’s heroes. 
Many a name once execrated has become respected; 
many a false man, in the popular estimation, has been 
elevated into a true man; and many a quasi-demon 
into a quasi-saint. We shall not attempt to go through 
the long and illustrious list of such names—a list which, 
to say nothing of the saints and apostles of Christianity, 
would include Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon, Harvey, Ga- 
lileo, Cornelius Agrippa, and a whole host of glorious 
men, to whose memory the world has done justice for 
the scorn, hatred, and persecution of their contempo- 
raries. It may not be uninteresting, however, to group 
together a few minor instances of this kind of reaction 
in the moral world, of which the effect is not yet com- 
plete. We select a few cases still pending in the great 
court of human appeal, in which the appellants have 
been heard by their counsel, and in which the great 
judge, Opinion, has shown by his random expressions, 
as well as by the tones of his voice, that he is about 
to reverse the judgment of the ‘ court below.’ 

Two remarkable instances of this kind of reaction 
have taken place with regard to characters in Shak- 
speare. In his immortal pages, Macbeth stands branded 
as a weak and cowardly murderer; a man who, goaded 
by a strong-minded and bad woman, and by the prompt- 
ings of his own guilty ambition, treacherously slew his 
sleeping guest—that guest the king to whom he had 
sworn allegiance, and to whom he owed the double 
fealty of a subject and a host. Yet recent researches 
have shown that Shakspeare pilloried a comparatively 
innocent man, by founding that noble play upon tra- 
dition, and not upon history. Macbeth slew Duncan, it 
is true; but not in his = asleep and unarmed— 
but in open fight on the field of battle. It does not 
even appear that Macbeth was a usurper; but granting 
that he were, still, in the unsettled and semi-barbarous 
period at which he lived, usurpation was a common 
occurrence; and in his case the usurpation, if such it 
were, proved of advantage to the country that acqui- 
esced in it. Shakspeare’s narrative was derived from 
Holinshed, who derived it from Boyce, who again de- 
rived it from tradition. Banquo is a personage totally 
unknown either to history or tradition. Macbeth reigned 
over Scotland for fifteen years; and if there were a legal 
flaw in his title to the throne, endeavoured to make a 
good moral title by the general vigour and policy of his 
administration, and by his justice to the people. Sir 
Walter Scott says of him, ‘ that he broke no law of hos- 
pitality in his attempt on Duncan’s life. He attacked 
and slew him ata place called Bothgowan, or the Smith’s 
House, near Elgin; and not, as has been sup in 
his own castle of Inverness. The act was bloody, as 
was the complexion of the times; but in very truth 
the claim of Macbeth to the throne, according to the 
rule of Scottish succession, was better than that of 
Duncan. As a king, the tyrant so much exclaimed 
against was, in reality, a firm, just, and equitable prince.’ 
The reaction has thus begun: men have learned to sepa- 
rate the Macbeth of Shakspeare from the Macbeth of 
history—to admire the first-mentioned as one of the 
grandest portraitures of crime and sorrow in the whole 
range of literature; more interesting, although fictitious, 
than the real Macbeth that lived and moved; but to do 


doubt the world has gained ; but the world, while doing 
justice to the real Richard, will fortunately lose no por- 
tion of the delight and instruction derivable from the 
eventful story of the imaginary one. The materials 
available for the dramatist’s purpose were found in Ho- 
linshed, who took them from the prejudiced pen of Sir 
Thomas More. Later historians denied the accuracy 
of Sir Thomas More's statements, and the truth of his 
portraiture: and while they could not gainsay the fact 
that Richard had committed crimes in the pursuit of 
power, explained, if they did not apologise for them, by 
the character of his age, which was one not tender of 
human life, nor scrupulous as to its means for the 
attainment of its objects. The Richard of Shakspeare 
is a gigantic criminal ; the Richard of impartial history 
is still a criminal, but a man not a// evil—a man that 
turned toa good use the power that he may have ill 
acquired; a man that made enemies of his haughty, 
vindictive, and bloodthirsty nobles; but that ruled the 
people with wisdom and moderation, and treated them 
in a manner to deserve, if it did not obtain, their love. 
His memory has cried aloud for justice. Mr Sharon 
Turner has done battle in its behalf—has entered the 
“court of appeal, and made out such a case in his favour 
as goes far to qualify, if it cannot reverse, the previous 
judgment. 

While we are upon the subject of kings, we cannot 
omit the case of James I.—the alleged bigot and pedant ; 
the mock Solomon, and the butt of ridicule for a long 
period for every one who desired to have a fling at 
royalty. Every one who has read the elder D’Israeli’s 
inquiry into the literary and political character of that 
monarch, will confess that he has found not only a 
zealous, but an able defender. Mr D’Israeli, as he in- 
forms us in his preface to this interesting historical 
sketch, set off in the world with the popular notions of 
the character of James I. ; but in the course of study, and 
with a more enlarged comprehension of the age, he was 
struck with the contrast of his real with his apparent cha- 
racter, and developed those hidden and involved causes 
which so long influenced historians and memoir writers 
in vilifying and ridiculing this monarch. Mr D’Israeli’s 
treatise is a masterpiece of its kind. It seeks to prove 
that the alleged pedant detested pedantry; that the 
so-called bigot was less bigotted than his age; that the 
epithet ‘Solomon,’ applied to him in mockery, ought to 
have been applied in seriousness and in respect ; that 
the monarch, accused of personal cowardice, dreaded 
war for his people, and not for himself; and that his 
contemporaries saw and acknowledged in him those 
virtues and talents which a succeeding age, led astray 
by prejudiced writers, altogether denied. Who shall say 
that Mr D’Israeli has failed in this chivalrous attempt? 
Not we: on the contrary, we must admit that he has 
done much to rescue the memory of his hero from ob- 
loquy that appears unmerited; and that although ‘this 
philosopher on the throne, and father of his people, 
lived without exciting gratitude, and died without in- 
spiring regret—unregarded, unremembered,’ there is 
justice to be gathered from the rolling of the centuries ; 
that the violence of the blow aimed at his memory 
has recoiled upon those who struck it; and that the 
thinkers of the present age, if they do not share in all 
the enthusiasm of his defender, at least suspend their 
judgment, and admit that his detractors may have been 
in error. 

The history of the illustrious Machiavelli is another 
instance of pertinacious wrong disappearing before the 
lights exhibited by cool and dispassionate inquiry. For 
three centuries and upwards, his name has served to 


designate a particular kind of political duplicity and 
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cunning. To accuse a statesman of Machiavellism, has 
been to exalt his intellect at the expense of his honesty 
and virtue—to exonerate him from the imputation of 
lack of brains, only to brand him as possessing too much 
for the welfare of his species. ‘Il Principe’ (‘ The 
Prince’), his famous treatise, long considered infamous, 
brought all this obloguy upon him. In that much-spoken- 
of, but little known work, he drew up the code of des- 
potism, concealing his satire so well, that the world 
mistook the hater for a friend of tyranny, and the de- 
nouncer of crimes against the people for their apologist. 
Machiavelli suffered in the cause of freedom; he was 
put to the torture by a despot, and endured sorrows of 
many kinds for his devotion to his country. Disgusted 
with princes, and with the people too, he wrote his cele- 
brated work, intending a satire upon the crimes of 
rulers. The obstinate world insisted upon receiving 
this satire in a spirit the very reverse of that which 
animated its author, with about as little justice as we 
should exhibit were we to accuse Henry Fielding of 
preaching up robbery and murder for his ‘ Life of Jona- 
than Wild the Great.’ Machiavelli’s object, it is true, 
was not quite so apparent as that of the novelist. The 
le, moreover, were not aware of the friend they had 
n this illustrious diplomatist. They considered the 
hard words he employed against men in general as the 
outpourings of a demoniac hatred. ‘They could not see 
that the severe satire was intended for their benefit, or 
make any allowance for the bitterness of feeling with 
which unmerited suffering had imbued one of the ablest 
men of his time. Machiavelli dedicated his treatise of 
* The Prince’ to Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, the usurper 
of the liberties of Florence; a man whom he hated, 
against whose government he had conspired, and who 
had caused hii to be put upon the rack to extort from 
his agony the names of his confederates. This circum- 
stance might have served to open the eyes of the herd 
of men and of writers to the real purpose of the author ; 
but it did not. Treatise after treatise was written to 
refute doctrines which Machiavelli detested; and his 
name became the synonyme for the political criminality 
and astuteness which it was his real object to hold up 
to the abhorrence of mankind. Amongst others who 
employed their pens in this cause was Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, who wrote in his youth a tract en- 
titled ‘ Anti-Machiavel.’ ‘This military genius,’ says 
D'Israeli, ‘ protested against those political arts which 
he afterw: adroitly practised; and realised in his own 
character the political monster which Machiavelli had 
drawn.’ The tide against Machiavelli has long since 
begun to turn; and though his unfortunate name will, 
in all probability, survive to designate a species of de- 
pravity for which modern languages offer no other, the 
memory of the man has already received justice from 
all the impartial students of history, and will doubtless 
receivt justice in due time from a still wider audience. 
We need not extend the list, though it were easy to 
do so. Other names will suggest themselves to the 
reader, all showing in like manner the certainty of reac- 
tions in the moral as in the physical world, whenever 
there is sufficient strength in the original impetus to 
produce the inevitable result ; and to prove in the long- 
run, in great matters as well as in small, the truth of 
the dictum— 


. That ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 


MISSION TO ASHANTEE. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper, purporting to be a report 
from Lieutenant-Governor Winniett respecting his 
journey from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, having 
just been laid before the House of Commons, we are 
enabled to present our readers with some particulars 
of not an uninteresting kind on the condition of an 
African nation. The Winniett’s 
J was to visit ing Ashantee, and per- 
yuade him, if possible, to abandon the ancient practice 


of human sacrifice. How he sped in this mission, 
undertaken by order of the British government, will 
afterwards appear. 
which is in the form of a journal, commences by 
stating that the travelling party consisted, besides the 
governor, of Captain Powell, commanding a detach- 
ment of forty-eight of his men as a guard of honour; 
the Rev. Mr Freeman of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, who acted as secretary ; and about one hundred 
and fifty men, consisting of the band, hammock-bearers, 
carriers of luggage, and servants—altogether upwards 
of two hundred persons. The route was through a 
rough country, and the distance travelled daily appears 
to have been from twelve to twenty-five miles. The 
weather was unfortunately rainy, and therefore camping 


out at night must have been anything but pleasant. | 


With these preliminary observations, we offer the fol- 
lowing condensed and connected string of extracts from 
Governor Winniett’s clearly-written journal :— 

Started from Cape Coast Castle on the afternoon of 
Thursday, September 28 (1848), and stopped for the 
night at Yaminansah. Next day, at 6. 15. a.m. ‘we 
resumed our journey, and travelled through a fine tract 
of fertile country, studded with silk-cotton-trees, palms, 
and plantations of the plantain and banana. At 8. 15. 
A.M. we stopped to take breakfast at the village of 
Assaybu, and after refreshing ourselves, and giving the 
soldiers and people a little time to rest, we proceeded to 


Akroful, a village several miles distant from Assaybu; | 


and on entering it, a party of men came out to welcome 
me by firing a salute with muskets: I was much grati- 
fied with the friendly and loyal disposition manifested 
by the people. While we rested a short time in this 
village, the head men came to visit me, and present me 
some palm wine. In this place there is a small Chris- 
tian society of the natives, under the care of the Wes- 
leyan missionaries; and I was pleased to observe a 
small chapel in the course of erection, and nearly 


finished, chiefly by the personal labours of this little | 


band of native Christians. At 45 minutes after noon 
we reached Dunkwa, and took quarters for the night in 
the school-house occupied by the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. Here I was received by Otu—a Fanti chief, 
and the successor of Payntree—mentioned so honour- 
ably by Bowditch in his account of his journey to 
Kumasi in 1817. He (Otu) had come over from Abak- 


rampa, the place of his residence, distant about ten © 


miles from Dunkwa, accompanied by many of his cap- 
tains and people, to meet me, and bid me welcome to 


that part of the Fanti country which is under his con- 


trol. After resting a little from the fatigues of my 
journey, I spent some time in conversation with Otu 
and his captains. 

‘Shortly after our arrival, I received from Otu a pre- 
sent, consisting of two sheep, some yams and bunches 
of plantain, with which token of good-fecling and at- 
tachment I felt much gratified. Dunkwa is well situ- 
ated on high ground, near to a good supply of water at 


all seasons of the year, and surrounded by fine planta- | 


tions of plantain and banana. It is one of the largest 
of the Fanti krums, or villages, and has a population of 
about 1200 souls. The Wesleyan school here is of 
recent establishment ; but it contains thirty-eight chil- 
dren, and promises well.’ 

On the ensuing three days passed through a number 
of populous villages ; stopping on Sunday, and attend- 
ing divine service at a place where there was a chapel 
and mission-house. 

‘October 4, Wednesday.—At 6 A.M. we commenced 
crossing the river, and in about an hour, the people 
having all passed over by several trips of a large canoe, 
we began our journey in the territories of the king of 
Ashantee. The width of the Prah, at its ordinary height, 
may be about 80 yards at the ferry, and from one 
extreme bank to the other about 100 yards. The pro- 
gress of the current seemed to be about three miles an 
hour. The forest scenery on the banks of the river is 


exquisitely beautiful, arising from the elegant and varied 


The narration of proceedings, | 
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foliage of the trees. We stopped to take breakfast at 
Kikiwiri, the first village which we reached after cross- 
ing the Prah. Early in the morning we were overtaken 
in the forest by heavy rain; and consequently, when 
we arrived at the small village of Ansah, at 3 p.m., we 
were wet through, and greatly fatigued with the labour 
of walking a considerable distance over a muddy and 
rugged road. The village was so small, that comfort- 
able quarters could not be obtained for the people; and 
many of the soldiers, hammock-men, and carriers were 
therefore obliged to bivouac in the open air on the wet 
ground. It was great cause of thankfulness that it did 
not rain during the night; for had it been otherwise, 
the people would have suffered greatly.’ 

Till Sunday, October 8, passed through the country 
formerly occupied by the Assins, and now in a state of 
ruin. The inhabitants are so poor, that provisions 
could with difficulty be procured in exchange for gold- 
dust. 

On Monday morning, October 9, reached Karsi, about 
five miles distant from Kumasi, the capital of Ashantee. 
‘Here I was waited on by the king’s messengers, who 
were sent to conduct us into the town. At noon we 
proceeded in full preparation for our entry; and ata 
distance of about a mile from the town, a party of mes- 
sengers, with gold-handled swords of office, arrived with 
the king’s compliments. 

‘ After halting for a short time, we proceeded to the 
entrance of the first street, and then formed in order of 
| procession. Presently a party of the king’s linguists, 
with four large umbrellas, ensigns of chieftainship, came 
up to request me to halt for a few minutes, under the 
| shade of a large banyan-tree in the street, to give the 
king a little more time to prepare to receive me. After 
a brief delay of about twenty minutes, during which a 
large party of the king’s soldiers fired a salute about 100 
yards distant from us, we moved on to the market-place, 
where the king and his chiefs were seated under their 
large umbrellas, according to the custom of the country 
on the reception of strangers of distinction. They, with 
their numerous captains and attendants, occupied three 
sides of a large square, and formed a continuous line of 
heads, extending about 600 yards, and about 10 yards 
in depth. Under each large umbrella, and towards the 
back of the line, the umbrellas being placed about 30 
yards from each other throughout the whole line, a 
chief was seated on a native chair, decorated with 
round-headed nails of “brass, silver, or gold, according 
to his rank, with a narrow space left open among his 
people in the foreground, that we might see him dis- 
tinctly as we passed, and, according to the custom of 
the country on such occasions, wave the right hand in 
token of friendly recognition. After we had passed 
along about three-fourths of the line, we found the king 
surrounded by about twenty officers of his household, 
and a large number of messengers, with their gold- 
handled swords and canes of office. Several very large 
umbrellas, some consisting of silk-velvet of different 
colours, shaded him and his suite from the rays of the 
sun. The king’s chair was richly decorated with gold; 
and the display of golden ornaments about his own per- 
| son and those of his suite was most magnificent. The 
_ lumps of gold adorning the wrists of the king’s attend- 

ants and many of the principal chiefs were so large, 
_ that they must have been quite fatiguing to the wearers. 

‘The king of Ashantee is about six feet high, stout, 
and strong built, and appears to be about from fifty-two 
to fifty-six years of age. He is a man of mild and 
pleasing countenance, and quite free from any of those 
_ shades of native ferocity which are so disgusting to the 
| taste and feelings of a European. 
| _ *We occupied about an hour in moving in procession 
| from under the banyan-tree, where we had rested on 

entering the town, over a space of about a mile and a- 
half in length, to the end of the line formed for our re- 
ception ; after which we to an eligible situa- 
tion in an open space at some distance from the market- 
place, and there took our seats, according to the etiquette 


of the country, to receive the complimentary salute of 
the king and his chiefs in return. At 3. 15. p.m. they 
commenced moving parties in procession, and occupied 
the ground before us from five to ten deep, until 6 P.m., 
a period of two hours and three-quarters. 

‘Those whom we first saluted in the market-place 
passed us first in order, maintaining the greatest regu- 
larity ; each chief was preceded by his band of rude 
music, consisting chiefly of drums and horns, followed 
by a body of soldiers under arms, and shaded by a large 
umbrella. Those of the highest rank stopped before 
me, and danced to the rude inusic, by way of testifying 
their satisfaction at seeing me, and their good-will 
towards me. 

‘ When the king came opposite me, he first danced, and 
then approached me, and I took him cordially by the 
hand. After the king, other chiefs, and a large body of 
— passed in due order, and at 6 p.m. the ceremony 


* During the whole of the day the greatest excitement 
prevailed in the town, the population of which was 
swelled by strangers called in by the king, or detained 
after the close of the recent yam custom, on account of 
my visit, from the usual amount of about 25,000 to 
upwards of 80,000. 

‘Kumasi is very different in its momen from any 
other native town that I have seen in this part of Africa ; 
the streets are generally very broad and clean, and 
ornamented with many beautiful banyan-trees, affording 
a grateful shade from the powerful rays of the sun ; the 
houses looking into the streets are all public rooms on 
the ground-floor, varying in dimensions from about 24 
feet by 12 to 15 feet by 9; they are entirely open to the 
street in front, but raised above its level, from 1 to 
6 feet, by an elevated floor consisting of clay polished 
with red ochre; they are entered from the street by 
steps made of clay, and polished like the floor. 

*The walls consist of wattle - work plastered with 
clay, and washed with white clay: the houses are all 
thatched with palm-leaves, and as the eaves of the roofs 
extend far over the walls, the front. basement of the 
raised floors, which is generally covered with rude 
carvings of various forms, have their beautiful polish 
preserved from the effects of both sun and rain. This 
mode of building gives to the streets a peculiar aspect 
of cheerfulness. 

‘Each of these open rooms is connected with a num- 
ber of rooms behind it, quite concealed from public 
view, which constitute the dwellings of the people, and 
there may be connected with each public room, in the 
manner above described, from 50 to 250 inmates. 

‘Immediately after the procession had closed, we re- 
paired to the Wesleyan Mission-House, where we found , 
comfortable arrangements made by the Rev. Mr Hillard, 
the missionary resident in Kumasi, for conyenient 
quarters during our stay. ——_" 

‘Greatly as I had been interested with the manner in 
which the king received me, the appearance of such a 
vast number of uncivilised men under such entire con- 
trol, the new style of building exhibited, and its pretty 
contrast with the ever fresh and pleasing green of the 
banyan-trees, I was equally interested and excited at 
the appearance of the Wesleyan Mission-House—a neat 
cottage, built chiefly with the teak or edoom wood of 
the country, containing on the second floor a large 
hall and two airy bedrooms, entirely surrounded by a 
spacious veranda; and on the first floor a store-room 
and a small chapel or preaching-room ; in the front, 
looking into one of the finest and most open streets in 
the town, is a little garden, planted with orange, lime, 
bread-fruit, and fig-trees (the two latter having been 
recently introduced from the coast), and behind the 
house a spacious courtyard, planted with the sour-sop- 
tree, and surrounded by rooms consisting of servants’ 
and workmen’s apartments, so simply constructed, and 
yet so spacious, as to afford room, without any incon- 
venience, for quarters for the whole of the men consist- 


ing of the guard of honour. 
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* As I sat down in the airy spacious hall in the cool 
of the evening, after all the toils and excitement of the 
day, and contemplated this little European establish- 
ment, planted in the midst of barbarism 200 miles 
into the interior of Africa, exhibiting to thousands of 
untutored pagans the comforts and conveniencies of 
civilised life, and the worship of the true God, I could 
not but think deeply and feelingly on the great triumph 
thus achieved by Christianity and civilisation.’ 

Nine days were now consumed in the ceremonial of 
exchanging presents. Desirous of seeing the king, but 
found that he was unavoidably occupied with supersti- 
tious observances. A private and preliminary inter- 
view only permitted. 

* October 19, Thursday—At 3 p.m., I went to the 
palace, attended by Captain Powell and the Rev. Messrs 
Freeman and Hillard, to have an interview with the 
king, for the transaction of business. 

‘ The apartments of the royal premises are of the same 
order and style as those of the native dwellings ge- 
nerally—consisting of a number of square courtyards, 
connected with each other by doors at the corners, 
and having on one, two, three, or all sides, a room en- 
tirely open on the side looking into the yard, raised 
from one to four feet above the level of the yard, and 
communicating with it by steps made with clay, and 
like the public rooms in the streets already described ; 
but the royal apartments are of much larger dimen- 
sions than those of the people, and are kept exqui- 
sitely clean. The king’s residence in Kumasi, with its 
numerous attached buildings, covers a space of ground 
not less perhaps than five acres. 

* On our arrival, we found the king seated in one of 
the squares of the palace, surrounded by many chiefs 
and officers of his household. We soon entered into 
conversation; and I told him that my visit was one 
of pure friendship, for the purpose of promoting good 
intelligence betwixt him and her Majesty’s govern- 
ment. On this head I made many remarks, with 
which he seemed much pleased, and expressed his 
great satisfaction at the kind feelings manifested by 
her Majesty in authorising me to visit, and in sending 
him so valuable a present as that which had been 
delivered to him. Another subject which occupied us 
for some little time was, the best means of communi- 
cation betwixt his and my government; and I em- 
braced the opportunity of thanking him for the kind 
protection which he had afforded the Christian mis- 
sionaries who had visited his country, and also of ex- 
pressing my hopes that he would still continue to do 
so. The interview lasted about an hour.’ 

The next day the king paid a visit to the Mission- 
House, attended by his officers of the household, and 
many of his children. He stayed about an hour, con- 
versing freely; inquired how many queens had ever 
occupied the British throne; the age of ber present 
Majesty; and whether the Prince of Wales was heir to 
the crown; and was much gratified and amused when 
Captain Powell drew up his men and fired a salute. 

On Saturday the 2lst his majesty again made his 
appearance in front of the Mission-House, whither he 
came to drink palm wine, as a mark of respect to his 
guests. He came to the spot in a beautiful little phae- 
ton, presented to him by the Missionary Society in 
1841, and which he valued highly, and had kept in 
excellent condition. The English party joined him, 
and the band was ordered out to play, by way of re- 
turning the courtesy. While they were sitting in the 
street, one of the chiefs entertained them with a dance: 
this scene was prolonged for nearly two hours with 
much merriment and pleasantry. During this singular 
visit, from 5000 to 6000 of the populace were present, 
yet there was ample room for all, and no crowding, the 
street being nearly 200 yards in width. The city itself 
is about two miles in length, and a mile wide. They re- 
ceived an invitation to dine with the king at Eburasu, 
his country-seat. 

* October 24, Tuesday.—At 2 P.M. we started for 


Eburasu, distant about 3} miles from Kumasi. On our 
arrival we took our.seat under the shade of a large silk- 
cotton-tree opposite the palace, and the king, in a few 
minutes, came over to us, took me cordially by the 
hand, and bade me welcome: we then proceeded to 
look over the premises, conducted by one of the officers 
of the household; while the king delicately took his seat 
under a tree near the spot where we had been sitting. 
I have already described the character of the native 
dwellings, and observed that the royal premises are 
kept more clean, and are of larger dimensions, than 
those of the people: these distinctions are very striking 
in the aspect of Eburasu. 

‘Many of the rooms around the squares were occu- 
pied with neat bedsteads of European manufacture, 
dressed with silk hangings, and decorated with mirrors, 
pictures, time-pieces, fancy boxes, chandeliers, and 
many other articles of European manufacture. 

‘ After passing through and examining the principal 
apartments, we entered a square where the table was 
set for dinner, under the shade of some large umbrellas, 
about 10 feet in diameter, and the king immediately 
entered, and engaged freely in conversation with us; in 
a short time dinner was placed on the table, in a man- 
ner quite consistent with English taste, and it was 
really very nicely served up: it consisted of soup, a 
sheep roasted whole, a sheep dressed in joints, a 
turkey, fowls, a variety of vegetables, plumpudding, 
oranges, ground-nuts, &c. ale, wine, and liqueurs. 

‘The king excused himself from actually sitting and 
eating at table, on the ground of his inability to use 
with ease a knife and fork like a European; but he 
sat opposite me, and looked on with great interest, 
took wine with me and the gentlemen of my suite, and 
talked with great freedom on ordinary topics of conver- 
sation. 

* At all our previous interviews he has generally been 
dressed in a rich cloth, but on this occasion he wore an 
officer’s uniform. 

‘ After dinner the king took us to the apartments of 
the ladies of the court, and introduced me to them, de- 
claring that no Ashantee, not even a favourite chieftain, 
had ever been introduced to that part of the palace, or 
to the ladies occupying it. 

‘On leaving this part of the palace, we went out and 
sat down with the king under the shade of a large tree 
for about twenty minutes, and then, as evening was 
advancing, we turned our faces- towards Kumasi: the 
king accompanied us in his palanquin about two miles 
on the road, and then we took our leave of him, 

‘The conduct of the king throughout the day was 
extremely gratifying, and I greatly enjoyed the privacy 
in which we had dined with him: no chiefs were pre- 
sent; there were only two persons of distinction present 
connected with the household, and they were merely in 
attendance on the king, and not taking any part in the 
affairs connected with the dinner. 

* The remains of the dinner, together with some large 
pots of soup prepared for the occasion, were sent into 
the Mission-House for the soldiers and people. 

* The situation of Eburasu appears to be well chosen: 
the ground is high, the country open, and the distance 
from Kumasi very convenient; and it is approached by 
an excellent road, founded with care, and kept clean 
and in good order. 

‘The extent of the royal premises is very consider- 
able, covering perhaps four acres of ground. 

‘At 8 p.m. the king sent messengers to the Mission- 
House to acquaint me that he had returned to town, and 
to request that we would go down to the palace and 
spend an hour with him: to this I readily consented, 
and was much gratified, on our arrival at the palace, to 
find him almost alone, and quite disposed for friendly 
conversation. Ossai Kujo, the heir-apparent to the 
throne, and three or four of the king’s principal lin- 
guists, were the only persons present. 

* We immediately entered into conversation, and after 
briefly adverting to the kindly feelings of her Majesty’s 
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| ance on him. I 


government towards him, I embraced the favourable 
opportunity thus offered for speaking to him on the 
subject of human sacrifices: I told him of the anxious 
desire on the part of her Majesty that these san- 
guinary rites should be abolished, and begged his 
serious attention to a question so important to the 
cause of humanity. 

‘In answer to these remarks, he inquired whether I 
had seen any instances of human sacrifice taking place 
since I had entered his dominions. I certainly had not 
seen or heard of any, and therefore expressed myself to 
that effect ; and he then observed, that although human 
sacrifices were a custom of his forefathers, he was re- 
ducing their number and extent in his kingdom, and 
that-the wishes of her Majesty should not be for- 
gotten. . .. Matters relative to the Wesleyan mission 
in Kumasi were then referred to, and I was much grati- 
fied to find how completely the mission has secured his 
confidence and esteem. 

‘ After conversing with the king for nearly an hour, 
we returned to the Mission-House, greatly delighted 
with all the pleasing circumstances of the day. 

October 26, Thursday. — At 7 A.M. we visited the 
king, to take our leave of him previous to our depar- 
ture. On our arrival at the palace, we found the king 
ready to receive us at this early hour. 

‘The interview was quite private, like that of Tues- 
day evening, and the same persons were also in attend- 
in adverted to human sacrifices, and 
expressed my satisfaction at the remarks he had made 
on the subject during our last interview. He then ob- 
served that the number of human sacrifices made in 
Kumasi had been greatly exaggerated, and that attempts 
had thus been made to spoil his name. He wished me 


| to understand that human sacrifices were not so nume- 


rous in Kumasi as they had been represented, and ex- 


| pressed a hope that mere reports relative to such a 
| subject flying about the country would not be listened 


to; and he then observed, “I remember that when I 
was a little boy, I heard that the English came to the 
coast of Africa with their ships for cargoes of slaves, 
for the purpose of taking them to their own country 
and eating them ; but I have long since known that the 
report was false, and so it will be proved in reference 
to many reports which have gone forth against me.” 
I answered that I believed him, and that I hoped he 
would not forget that in every life which he saved from 
sacrifice, he would be considered as conferring a favour 
upon the Queen of England and the British nation. 

‘After conversing with him thus in the most unre- 
strained manner for about half an hour, we took our 
leave of him by shaking him cordially by the hand, and 
then returned to the Mission-House.’ 

On Friday, October 30, the party started on their 
return homeward, and reached Cape Coast Castle 


| without any misadventure on Saturday the 4th of 


November. 

The expenses of the expedition charged against the 
government appear to have been L.305, 11s. 10}d.; and 
we can only wish that public money had always been 
as well spent. 


COUNSELS TO THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


In the fourth volume of ‘ Lectures to the Working-Classes,’ 
by W. J. Fox, M.P., we find the following wholesome and 
friendly counsels to the ies ad . It is earnestly 
poh hoped that they may be taken in good part, and 
acted on :— 

‘The factious object of plaguing the middle-classes [in 
their effort to abolish trading monopolies], and of showing 
them that, even for the most righteous purposes, th 
were powerless without you, was defeated as it deserv 
They succeeded, not only without your undivided support, 
but in spite of the active hostility of thousands who mus- 
ter in your ranks, and of some whom you recognised as 
leaders. You thus made enemies, neutrals, or dubious 
friends of numbers whom your cordial co-operation, in a 
movement which involved your own interests as deeply as 


theirs, would have won to the support of your political 
rights. Such is the tendency of a narrow and party ex- 
pediency. You were taught the crooked tactics of faction, 
and learned them with fatal facility. The blot upon your 
scutcheon is the darker, because you did not act in igno- 
rance, or in a consistent error.... In fact, you have been 
led too easily, and given your confidence too readily. A 
class has risen up amongst Ye who get their living by agi- 
tation and organisation. They toil, not with their hands, 
but with their tongues. The beer-shop is their factory 
and home. The loom and the plough know them not, 
yet they always affect to speak in the name of the work- 
ing-classes. Their harangues glitter with pikes, and smell 
of gunpowder, although they generally contrive to keep 
their own persons out of harm’s way. They drill you to 
clamour, and would drill you to blood and plunder could 
they do it safely. They fawn on your worst faults, and 
yelp and snarl at all other classes, or at those of your own 
class who resist their dictation. They are fed by your 
enemies or D gue: friends, to make tools and fools of 
you for selfish purposes, Through them the demagogue 
cajoles, the aristocrat bribes, the adventurer plunders, 
and the spy betrays you ; and they are a ready agency for 
any scheme however preposterous, criminal, or disastrous. 
I write no names under the picture, and am content to be 
called a dreamer if nobody knows anything of the originals. 
Agitation, thus pursued, is not an honest trade.... You 
excite each other, while society is contemptuously calm 
around you; or only in the more timid exchanges its 
calmness for alarm. And then the honestly fervid and in- 
cautious are laid hold of, to expiate their rashness by 
enduring judgments due to criminality, while the crafty 
stimulators skulk into darkness until circumstances are 
again favourable for following their avocation. 
‘Strangely enough, you who have most need of co-opera- 
tion, leave it to the aristocratical and middle-classes, and 
look on listlessly or enviously at the splendour of club- 
houses, and the convenience of railways, without asking 
how they are created, or heeding the lesson which they 
i to your eyes and ears. There are, it is true, some 
legal difficulties in your way, but they are not of the most 
formidable description ; you rarely advance so far as to 
come into contact with them, and their removal would not 
be difficult when once your earnestness had made them an 
obvious grievance. To some extent you may become your 
own employers, your own landlords, your own tradesmen, 
and that greatly to your advantage and independence. Co- 
operation in expenditure is available more easily, and with 
more certain and immediate results, than co-operation for 
roduction. Various experiments, the results of which are 
fore the public, have demonstrated that the great bless- 
ing of comfortable homes, with all the incidentals of venti- 
lation, warming, cookery, &c. is within your reach for less 
cost than that of your often miserable and noisome abodes. 
Why call for help, instead of having the virtue and pru- 
dence to help yourselves? You have shown, through 
many a severely trying time, that you can bear manfully ; 
it remains to be seen that you can also act wisely. Do not 
rail at political economy: you had better study it. If its 
principles be sound, they cannot be abrogated by legisla- 
tion, nor destroyed by an insurrection of labour against 
capital. If those principles be sound, and a large induction 
has satisfactorily established them in the minds of the 
ablest thinkers, they are simply an exposition of the course 
of nature, of the sequence of cause and effect, which is as 
certain in the world of trade as the law of attraction in the 
solar system. They are merely the brief expression of 
classified phenomena, like the laws of mechanical agency 
or of chemical affinity. You must work in accordance 
with them, in the one case as in the other, or disappoint- 
ment is the inevitable result. You can no more destroy 
the power of capital, or the 9, ae of labour upon 
capital, than you can destroy the impeding force of friction, 
or square the circle. What millions have been wasted in 
useless strikes! Nor is the offence against truth, as em- 
bodied in political economy, the worst, morally speaking, 
which has been committed: many of you have been the 
sorest enemies of the rights of labour, and severer oppres- 
sors of your brethren than your hardest taskmasters. Ho- 
nest ra skilful men, and in peril of starvation, have been 
hunted from shop to shop, from one establishment to 
another, because they had not served a regular apprentice- 
ship, till they were fain to find a loathsome shelter in the 
poor-house, or lie down and perish by the wayside. Some 
of your combinations are as relentlessly exclusive as the 
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sternest monopolists. This is a crying injustice. It is 
cruelty, where the title to sympathy ought to have been 
most promptly and heartily recogni The jealousy 
with which some trades keep down their numbers, exclud 


stand the feeling with which the ignorance of superstition 
has always sounds such as these, or indeed any 
which it could not understand.—From a correspondent, 


ing all influx from other trades, limiting the number of the 
young employed, lest they should grow up into competi- 
tors, and even invading the natural right of their own mem- 
bers to train up all their children to whatever occupations 
they deem most advantageous, is a violation alike of free 

ie and of common humanity. It tells sorely against 
your moral right to complain of the oppressions of other 
classes when you thus oppress one another. In such con- 
duct you may be true to your shop-comrades, but you are 
false to the working-class as a body. The freest circula- 
tion of labour is the common right and common interest of 
that class. It is one of the best physical benefits of educa- 
tion, which enables a man more readily to qualify himself 
for passing, when necessary, from one occupation to an- 
other. It is the corrective and equaliser of a redundant 
supply of labour for some trades, and a deficient supply for 
aos and it is the surest safeguard against those vicis- 
situdes in trade and commerce which so destructively 
affect large masses of the labouring population, and plunge 
them into prolonged and bitter suffering. Let every man 
be free to earn his living as best he can. It is not the part 
of .a fellow-labourer, a brother workman, to strike down 
his untasted loaf to the ground, or dash the cup from his 


parching lips.” 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

Guides and guardians of the rising generations, mothers 
chosen by Providence for the grand ministry of preparing 
in our children brave and upright citizens for our coun- 
try—it is for us to provide the rule and guide; it is for us 
to present to Italy in our sons magistrates of integrity, 

enerous writers, men of activity, firmness, and justice, 
ers of the beautiful and of the ancient virtues. Let us, 
then, examine the means by which we may attain so noble 
an object ; let us endeavour to comprehend with clearness 
and precision what is the character of true civilisation, 
what are the vices and errors which oppose its progress, 
what are the thoughts and ideas by which they are most 
particularly favoured ; what are the wants of our age, the 
virtues necessary to it, the inclinations and usages which 
contend with and impede their advance. And when we 
shall have renewed and reformed our own education, which 
in these respects, and among so many women, has been 
so unworthily neglected, let us strive to quicken in the 
hearts of our children the desires, the affections, and the 
hopes which, rendering man good in himself, render him 
also useful to others, and fitted to accomplish his social 
duties with facility, fervour, and firmness. Let us believe 
that in acting otherwise we shall be unable, without un- 
truth, to declare our love for our country; and thus, by the 
effect of our own errors and negligence, a name formerly 
so dear to the world, and so much honoured, would remain 
unworthily buried in corruption.—On the Moral Education 
of Italian Women, by Signora Ferrucei. 
‘MUSIC OF THE WILD.’ 

In the summer of 1846 we were riding along the ridge of 
Cefyn Bryn, a mountain which extends from north-west to 
south-east across the peninsula of Gower in Glamorgan- 
shire ; it was one of those still bright summer days in 
which the vibrations, or, more properly, the modulations of 
the atmosphere may be seen playing along the surface of 
the g d—when I b gradually aware of a faint 
#Polian-like sound, which I at first attributed to imagina- 
tion or the hum of insects. My companion, however, soon 
remarked on it; and as it became louder atid more dis- 
tinct, the ponies, by their uneasiness, and the restlessness 
of their eyes, showed that they too heard the strange 
sound, which continued whilst we passed over about two 
miles of nd; but on commencing the descent on the 
eastern side we lost it. The nearest thing to which we 
could compare this unearthly music was the vibration of 
air which is sometimes heard and felt during some pecu- 
liar states of the atmosphere, if a steamer is ‘letting off 
her steam’ at eight or ten miles’ distance: but neither this 
nor any other material thing will give a just idea of this 
sound, which even in its exquisite beauty was most dis- 
tressing from its universality (I can find no other word 
which will at all express the fee which it conveyed). I 
afterwards heard that others had y don astonished by this 
remarkable phenomenon, which fully enabled me to under- 


MY CHILDHOOD’S THOUGHT. 
Turek fields beyond our dwelling-place, a limpid streamlet floweth, 
From spring-head onwards I have traced it wheresoe’er it goeth ; 
I used to idle on the banks, and chfidishly to ponder 
O’er that river’s shining course with pleasant awe and wonder, 
Arranging in my secret mind a creed of mystic birth— 
That Elfin river was a type of my own doom on earth. 
And so from spring-head to the vale where many waters mect, 
I learnt the story page by page, and other lessons sweet. 
Where the yielding greenest moss gathers o’er the rounded rocks 
(‘Tis the shepherds’ favourite rest, crook in hand, to watch their 
flocks), 
There amid the scented thyme, fern, and byacinthine bells, 
Forth a hundred ripples gush on flowery paths to distant dells ; 
*Mid this waste of summer sweets, mark a fostering hand is near, 
And a marble basin fair receives some falling diamonds here; ~ 
Thence again ’mid beds of roses, sporting, toying on its ss 
Where a classic temple craves mirrored grace and fond délay, 
Heedless on the water runneth, wideneth, and will not stay; 
Tasteful bowers are left behind, grand and festal scenes are o'er, 
And ere spring-head murmurs fade, bids adieu for evermore. 
Merrily the streamlet floweth, hidden under archways drear, 
Merrily it floweth through ruins dim and sights of fear ; 
*Tis a young and saucy streamlet frolicking so lightly by, 
With its surface all unruffled, e’en though wintry breezes sigh ; 
Gliding on transparently with a murmuring song for ever, 
Looking not to right or left—oh, it was a careless river ! 
Through the sheltered pasture-fields, winding in and winding out, 
How the frisking waters ran, hereabout and thereabout ! 
Old oak-roots and ivy-leaves, cowslip beds and violet banks, 
Washing o'er, and now and then foaming up and playing pranks. 
"Twas an idle, roving life ; but the dancing days were done, 
When a graver work was found from the dawn to set of sun; 
And the noisy mill-wheel turning, whispered to the busy water— 
* Thy proud heart is humbled now, dainty, foolish, idle daughter !’ 
Useful days and dreamless nights fill up thine appointed race, 
While the stars reflected shine on the mill-pool’s placid face. 
But stars shone on the other side of that clever talking mill, 
And the holy moonbeams fell not alone on waters still. 
Darting forward with a power they had never known before, 
Swiftly onward now they flew escaping from the prison door ; 
Flowery meads and gardens trim were as though they ne’er had been, 
Darksome depths, and raging foam, and splitting rocks made up 
the scene. 
There is a deep and dread abyss, and into it the water leaps— 
A silver thread diverging ere the furious current madly sweeps ; 
I shrank to hear the distant roar of the tumbling waters wild, 
I prayed no wanderer forlorn along that way might be beguiled, 
But foliow by the silver thread to pastures fair where nature smiled. 
Straight and narrow is the stream, the humble stream is known to 
few, 


It leads to woodland solitudes, and bids the heartless crowd adieu; 


Straight and narrow, pure and deep—onwards, onwards calmly 
gliding— 
Ocean’s mighty bosom this, and many silver streamlets hiding. 
Cc. A. M. W. 


LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A Parliamentary return ‘ shows that the total number of 
volumes of printed books received from 1814 to 1847 in- 
clusive, under the Copyright Acts, by the trustees of the 
British Museum, amounts to 55,474; and the number of 
parts of volumes, including music, to 80,047. The number 
of maps, charts, &c. received since 1842 amounts to 187, 
and the number of parts of maps, &c. to 131. The total 
number of volumes of printed books contained in the lib- 
rary of the Museum at the end of the year 1848 amounted 
to about 435,000; the number of maps, plans, and charts 
to 10,221 ; the volumes of manuscripts to 29,626; the rolls 
of various kinds to 2946; the number of charters and instru- 
ments to 23,772 ; the number of manuscripts on reed, bark, 
and folded, to 208 ; the number of papyri to 55; and the 
number of seals and impressions to 851.” The number of 
volumes in the Bodleian Caeey of Oxford is about 220,000, 
and the number of manuscripts 21,000. 
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